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To our Patrons. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, lease state that you 
saw them advertised in New-Engla or 
The National Journal ef Education. ‘ 


MUSIC BOOKS! 
The Shining River. 


Of this and similar books for Sabbath Schools, it may be 
said that most of the hymns are equally good for Adults, and 
for more youthful singers. There is no “‘age” about them, 
Do not fail to add the pure and sweet contents of this collec- 
tion to what you love and use in public and at home. Price 
35 cts. Reduction for quantities. 


MRS. VAN COTT’S 


PRAISE BOOK! 


This new book is to take its part in the future work of a 
most successful revivalist, and will be used by all denomi- 
nations. Price 35 cts, Reduction for quantities. 


GOOD NEWS! GOOD NEWS! 


All have not heard it, but all should do so. A charm- 
ing collection of lyrics for Sabbath School or other meetings, 
Don’t sing in one g' ook forever, but try the new books 
and thenewauthors. Price 


Ditson & Co.'s 


eduction for quantities. 


Musical Monthly. 


of Music, Sheet Music sige. Choice and new 
pisses, Vocal and Instrumental For sale by all Music and 
ews Dealers. 


Any book sent by mail, post-free, an receipt of price. 


The 


Cyclopedia of Education: 


; A Dictio of Information 


. for the use of 
Teachers, School Officers, Parents, and Others, 
Henry Kiddle and Alexander J. Schem. 


Edited by 
One large 8vo volume of 880 pages. 

Price, bound in cloth $5,00; in library leather $6.00; 
turkey $7.00; russia $8.00; in 

morocco antique, gilt edges, $10.03; in full russia, 
gilt edges, $10.00. 

Specimen pages with the Analytical Index mailed 
gratis on application. 

The C ia of Education has -where elicited 
the highest praise both for the value of its contents and 
the excellence of its mechanical execution. 

This work is sold only through the appointed Sub- 
scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
promptly filled by the publisher 
Steiger, 22% 24 Frankfort st., New York. 

aay The introduction of the affording 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to Agents, 
the appointments have mostly been made. A number 
of eounties in New England and other sections of the 
country are, however, as yet unassigned, and early appli- 
cations for such territory will receive prompt attention, 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


i A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


123 1 


WM. A. DEERING, Principal. 


American Kindergarten, 
And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 


A new set of material, cheap and beautiful, nged 
and manulactured only for Mise Cox. and Femilice 
supplied. Material, als», for “ Books without Words,” 24 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Usameed 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 

Summer Term on Monday, July 2. Send 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, Prest. 


GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


E. C. F. KRAUSS, of Boston, Connery Senet of Ger- 
man at Harvard College and Institute of Technology, will 
open a practical school of German, to begin July 10, and 
end August 21, in the house occupied by Miss Morgan’s 
Young Ladies School,—a delightful location in the syburbs 
of Portsmouth, N. H. For circulars, apply personally 
or by letter, at No. 69 Hancock St., Boston. saa f 


Bowd. College Summer School of Science. 


Commencing July 16, 1877, and extending six weeks. 

This School is designed for teachers, graduates of colleges, 
and others, of both sexes, who desire an opportunity for 
gaining a practical acquaintance with CuemistrY, MiNngR- 
ALOGY, Zoovocy. Address for Circular. 

H. CARMICHAEL, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 


for catalogue. 


Year, va 


T. COTESWORTH PINOKNEY’S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


TEACHERS: attention is called to our Agency for 
supplying Teachers with positions. Constant demand for 

Hed instructors. 

Principacs and Heaps or Famitiss should examine our 
list, of of the best American and For- 
- Coiegne Seminaries. (No charge to Principals 
or Families. 

The U. S. School and College Directory, — a guide for 
those having children to educate,—gives information ef 
Schools. Sent /ree on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Giobes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
30 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 


BLOCK ISLAND, R.1. 
years in ad- 
For in- 


Tuition, 
ins Apri 


Board, and Incidentals, $350 per 
vance, quarterly. Summer Term 1 
formation, address A. W. BROWN, Principal, 


Cowperthwait Co’s 
NEW EDITIONS AND NEW BOOKS FOR 


Series. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


MONROE'S 
Readers and Spellers. 


Introd. Exch. 


Monroe's First Steps in Spelling, 


Monroe's Practical Speller, . . 6 
Monroe's First Reader, . . -18 
Monroe's Second Reader,. » -30 .22 
Monroe's Third Reader, . -42 
Monroe's Fourth Reader,. . . . -50 .38 
Monroe’s Fifth Reader, ... -75 .56 
Monroe's Sixth Reader, . . « 90 .68 
Monroe's Primer, . . ... : +10 .08 
Monroe's First Reader, (Leigh Type,) .18 .13 
Monroe's First Reader, (German Tid) 320 .22 


HIS SERIES, prepared by Prof. Lewis B. Monrroz, 
Dean of Boston University School of Oratory, contains 
many original and valuable features. 

The thorough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and successful 
experience as a Practical Instructor of Schools, Teachers, 
Clergymen, Public Speakers and Readers, have eminently 
qualified him for the task he has so thoroughly performed. 

The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, Third 
and Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of ungraded schools in the smaller towns. 


Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 

A work on Physical and Vocal Training, for the use of 
Schools and for Private Instruction. No teacher, pupil, 
or Public Speaker can afford to be without this little 
manual, Introduction Price, 60 cts. 


GREENE'S 
New Series of Grammars. 


Greene’s Language Series. 


Thought and Expression, Part I, , .20 .15 
Thought and Expression, Part Il, 25 
Outlines of English Grammar, . , .35 .26 


HESE Books form two complete Series, adapted 

to the different grades of city and country schools ; 
but each series and each book may be used independently of 
the others, 

Prof. Greene was the first to introduce the methods of 
teaching recently adopted by the various Language Text- 
Books, and it is believed that his improved books are far 
more practical than any heretofore published on this subject. 


The Success of Greene’s Grammars 


since their revision, is wholly unprecedented. They are 
already used in a large proportion of the leading Cities from 
Maine to California, in three-fourths of the Normal 
Schools of the United States, and have recently been 
adopted in more than One Thousand Cities and Towns 
in various parts of the country; so that they are rapidly be- 
coming in their department 


Monroe’s Reading. Charts. 


48 Nos., per set, 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 


HAGAR’S 
Series of Mathematics. 


Introd. Exch. Introd, Exch. 

Greene's Introduction, . . . . « $0.34 .25\Hagar's Primary Lessons in Numbers, $0.18 .13 
Greene's English Grammar, 63 .47| Hagar's Elementar. Arithmetic,. . .30 .22 
| Magar’s Common School Arithmetic, .60 .45 
Greene's New Analysis,. . « te 72 .54 Hagar's Elementary Algebra,. . . .75 .56 
Hagar's Elementary Geometry, (inpress).75 .56 


FOR TEACHERS. 
Dictation Problems and Reviews, . .30 
Key to Hagar’s Com. Sch. Arithmetic, .90 
Key to Hagar's Elementary Algebra, 1.12 


HESE Books are especially adapted to the im- 
proved methods of instruction that now prevail in the 
best schools throughout the country, 

Mental and written exercises are combined in each 
book of the series; the methods are such as are used in 
actual business life, and the arrangement of the books is such 
that, either the Primary Lessons and the Elementary 
or the Primary Lessons and the Common School Arith- 
metic, may form a course complete in two books. 

No other Series is so economical of the time of the 
student, or so practical and thorough in its teaching. It 
is believed that the use of these books will save one- 
fourth of the time usually devoted to this study. 


UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 

The intrinsic merit of Hagar’s Mathematics is suf- 
ficiently attested by the wide-spread popularity they have 
obtained in the short time since their publication, They 
have already been adopted for Public Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Seminaries in all parts of the country; and 
in more than One Thousand Public Schools in the 
leading Towns and Cities. During the first two years of 
their publication nearly 


200,000 Copies were Issued. 


WARREN'S 
New Series of Geographies. 


Introd. Exch. 
Warren's Primary Geography, . . $0.45 .34 
Warren's Common School Geography, 1.08 .81 
Warren's Physical Geography, . . 1.13 .85 


Warren's Brief Course in Geography, 


HIS SERIES has just been thoroughly and carefully 
¥ revised, and is now printed from an entirely new set 


of Electrotype plates, with new maps and illustrations. 


It gives full accounts of all the recent discoveries and 
changes in boundaries, and presents a complete Course 
adapted to grades of schools, forming the most compe) and 
Economical Series, published. 


Warren's Brief Course in Geograp row work, 
intended as a Shorter Course for th " gave not time 
for a more extended study of 


The Brief Course and 
Two-Book Series. 


Warren’s Geographies were the first to Popularize 
Physical Geography in the public schools of this country, 
to make it the basis of all Geographical teaching, to impress 
upon the subject a philosophical arrangement of dependent 
topics, and thus to lift the science above a lifeless summary 
of isolated facts. 


S@-THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE BOOKS is 
fully demonstrated by the fact that all the more re- 
cent Geographies have adopted some of their import- 
ant features; and, also, by their long continued use, 
and re-adoption as fast as revised in nearly all the 


.67 


th 
sical form a popular 


leading Cities in the Country. 


__ These Books are already in very extensive use, and their sale is rapidly increasing. 
until you have examined our publications in that department. I 
with a view to their adoption, on receipt of the Exchange Price, 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co, PHILAD! 


decided upon, Address, 


- 


BOSTON :—37 and 39 Brattle St. 
JAS. A. BOWEN, Supt. 


t will cost you nothing to_do this, 


NEW YORK :—142 and 144 Grand St. 
WM. H, WHITNEY, Supt. 


If you are contemplating a change in any of your school books, don’t make it 
as we are always willing to send specimen books for examination 
which will be refunded if the books are adopted, or if returned to us in case their adoption is not 


ELPHIA, | 


CHICAGO:—WMo. 25 Washington 


St - 
F, 8. BELDEN, Supt, 


| 
= 
| 
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| | 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


TEACHER of two years’ experience as assistant in 

a high school, and qualified to teach pupils in Drawing, 
Oil-painting, common English branches, and beginners in 
Latin and ar, desires a position. Superior references. 
Address F. L. W., 200 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


ANTED.—A Yale graduate ('72) wishes to teach 

Latin or Greek (latter preferred). Would take school 
or private scholars. Has had experience of each. Best 
of references. Address E. D. Maerximan, 101 Sibley street, 
Cleveland, O. 122b 


A TEACHER of wide and successful experience as 
Principal of High Schools, will make engagement for 
ensuing as Principal, or Classic~! Instructor in High 
School, eaten, or other institution. References and tes- 
timonials of highest character relating to present and other 
important schools, may be seen at 16 Hawley street, Boston. 
Address, or inquire of F. B. Swow, Yeur. ef Ed. Rooms. 


LADY, a Normal graduate of many years’ experience 

as teacher in public and private schools, would accept 
a situation either as Principal or Assistant. Address 
Teacuer, Box 15, Dunstable, Mass, 124d 


GENTLEMAN of successful experience as teacher 

in the common schools of a New England city, is open 
for engagement. Address “‘ Teacuer,” 219, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


; ANTED.—A lady of experience, graduate of a colle- 

giate institute, desires a position for the ensuing year 
as teacher of Latin and Higher English. Superior refer- 
ences. Address Tsaacner, Box 396, New London, Conn. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


For Sale or Exchange. 
A Boarding School in a thriving Southern city for sale, or 
exchange for city or suburban residence in or near Boston. 
The School has had a patronage of 300 pupils. 


A Rare Chance for Teachers 


to obtain an excellent School Property at a low price. 
Address E. C. BOWEN, M.D., 86 Waltham Street, or at 
10g Summer Street (Room 15), Boston. 124 tf 


Of Interest to Teachers and Others. 


A beautiful estate, situated in the charming town of Fox- 
bero, Mass, is row offered for sale. ‘Tbe house, or man- 
sion, is a fine two-and-a-half story building, situated.on the 
main street, on elevated ground, so that the drainage is per- 
fect; and has, in addition to parlor, reception, dining, and 
cooking rooms, a sufficient number of lodging rooms to ac- 
commodate a large family, and twenty-five scholars or board- 
ers ; a mice school room, with furniture and fixtures therein; 
a large and conveniently arranged barn and casriage-house, 
which, as also the house, are supplied with an abundance of 
water from well and cisterns. The lot is large, and has fine 
r can have, 


his 

For a scheel, or 

few such locations can be found. t is situated in a town of 
churches, schoo!s, industrial pursuits and |business ent i 
with a population of culture and refinement, and with lower 
objectionable features than almost any town in New Eng- 
land. Railroad facilities to any part of the country, and 
drives over roads and through scenery as fine as to be found 
anywhere. It is worthy the attentiun of parties looking for 
a place for either of the purposes above named, or of a gen- 
tleman with a large family. 

All particulars in relation to the same can be ascertained 
by personal inquiry of, or dence with, R. Suer- 
MAN, Pawtucket, R. 1, or C. W. Hopaces, Foxboro, Mass ; 
who, residing near the premises, will, with pleasure. show 
the same to parties desirous to examine or purchase, and also 
to answer any interrogatories as to local advantages, or 
otherwise. ‘Lhe price will be reasonable, and terms of pay 
ment in accordance with the ability of the purchaser. 

May 8, 1877. r20tf 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 


Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 
A graduate of one of the first American, and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 
NEW-ENG. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
104 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


FOR 


Schools and Colleges. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


FESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
124 27 Great Jones St. NEW YORK. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH, 

Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current - 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire system,increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed 


; ed h by the most 
eminent ner in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
let and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 


27 Bond Street, N. ¥. Say what BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the ole Ricwso- oltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


NEW FEATURE IN 
School Decoration! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 


CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture........ 10¢ 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10€ 

J. & R. LAMB, 


88 tf (2) 59 Carmine Street, N. Y. 


PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c,| —— 


10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 
AGENT FOR 


Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 

5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 

and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 


ELECTRIC PEN and DUPLICATING PRESS. 


SIMPLE PERFECT UNRIVALED 
IN IN IN 
OPERATION. WORK. SPEED. 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be Made by this Process 
from a Single Written Stencil. 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamphlets, 
Catalogues, Lawvers’ Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Manifests, Time Tables, 
Freight Tariffs, Labels, Letter and Biil Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical Drawings, 
Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, &c.: 

I 2000 of these /nstruments are in use among Railroad and Telegraph Companies and 
prominent Business Firms. ° 
Send for samples of work and description. 


GEORGE H. BLISS, General Manager, 
220 to 232 Kinzie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WARD & GAY, 
180 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 


124d 


R. HENRY, Geni. Zastern Agent, 
20 New Church St. NEW YORK. 


‘“THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put together with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 


Samples of the best improved Limb-skin Eraser 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions, 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 


Ends sdid separately. 
Address, 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 


16 HAWLEY STREET, 
118 tf BOSTON, MASS, 


Duplicating Writings, Maps, Drawings, Designs, Etc. 


To this invention we call the attention of all officials connected with 
Colleges, Academies, and Public Schools, — of Professors, Trustees, and 
Superintendents. By it the process is developed of producing {rom one to 
a th d fac-similes of any Desicn, Mar Drawinc, Ex mination 
Paper, or Manuscript of any character. The vatuzg of this invention will 
be at once APPRECIATED when its CAPABILITIES are understood. A few of 
its unfailing points are economy of Timez and MONEY, and a conTROL of 
your own work. Simple and effectual, it is easily worked, and as clean as 
a letter press. Price-lists and Specimens of Printing forwarded on 7ppli- 
cation. PAPYROGRAPH Co., 
Box 874. 43 & 45 Shetucket Street, 
113 NORWICH, CONN. 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING, 


AND OTHERS WISHING TO BECOME SUCH. 

ease address . $. Gooproven, Columbus, Ohio, for circular of Summer Art Institute at Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. 2& nces: Prof. Walter Smith, Boston: H a i : 


COLLEGE STUDENTS. Y & KIMBERLY, 


I will employ ten capable students during the Suv- Bell Mounders, Troy, N.Y. 


E.8, RITCHIE & 80 


“Behold! (Luke ii.: 10) I bring 
you Glad Tidings of Great Joy which 
shall be To all People.’ 


1 J Bible Readings is just issued. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 


your vacation can be made to pay you from $e to 

month, selling the above. A single agent secured we 
scribers in one day. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad- 
way, New York. 322 a-ctf 


ENTS SS 
THe WRESCENI 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiar ities of the Russians and Turks ; their 
home-life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals. 
Richly illustrated. The dock millions need now. 
Wanted instantly, 3000 Agents on very \iberal terms, 
Address HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 733 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia. 124 


Teachers and Students 


Can be informed how to employ themselves pleasantly and 


tabl 
DURING VACATION, 
by sending their names and address te 
E. M. TAYLOR & CO., 
123 tf 493 Washington Street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The full HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CAREER of 


MOODY & SANKEY 


In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, and 
best. Has double the t of matter, more and better 
illustrations, and is every way superior. 744 large pages. 
Price, $2.00 Be not deceived. Buy the ey Agents, 
send for Circulars with best terms ever heard of. Address, 
H,. S. GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O. 


NEW DEPARTURE. 
mon wanted. A G . NO PEDDLING 
Salary $75 a Hotel and travelin paid 
8. A. GRANT & CO., manufacturers of ENVELOPES 
and PAPER, 2, 4, 6,and 8 Home St., CINCINNATI, On10. 


Rare Chance for Teachers. 
AGENTS WANTED for the 


ORK-DAYS OF GOD. 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M.. D.D. 
The Grand History of the Berorz ADAM. Its 
dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in Denassing 
a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, and realities 


Pian as shown by Science. So pais. clear, and easily un- 
derstood that all read it with delight. Strongest commenda- 
tions Send for Circular, Terms, and Sample I)lustrations. 
Address ¥. C. MceCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. 
NOTICE! We have the 
largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 
It contains 28 sheets of pa- 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 
in and drops, post-pai cts. es, with assort 
$1. Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, | 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for $8. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send for a sample haif-dozen, and canvass your 
town. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & CO., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N.Y. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


NS, BOSTON, MASS., 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra- 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catal contains testimonials from the most dis- 
ingui professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


E. S. Rircure & Sons been appointed by 
London; Rudolph Koenig and J. uboscq, 
is, makers of Optical, Acoustic, and Electrical Apparatus, 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and Colleges to import goods ree «/ 
Duty and at Manufacturers Prices. 


Ritchie’ s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. ( writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


mer vacation. Work congenial and pay liberal. For pai- Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 
ticulars, write to Gro. S. Hu.eert, Church Street and | widely celebrated for ity, ful d ri 
Park Place, New York City, ue free. 


$1 A DAY at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and terms 
2 free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 98 


FYOURNAL ‘OF EDUCATION. 
| FOR 
( 
| 
4 
if he desires, a very fine lot adjoining the above, which has 
heretofore been used as a play-ground by scho'ars. 
as a home school, and attained a popularity reached by 
few institutions in the country, of its class. At the time of 
1 Responsible and Energetic Agents wanted to introduce the Apparatus, || 
Sehool and ‘Charch Farnitare. 
Way “i ZZ Zp LA 
Zuccato’s Patent Papyrograph 
Ned 4 an { 
Ay 
| 
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RESURGITE ! — JUNE, 1877. 
BY JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


Now for the faith that is in ye, 
Polander, Sclav, and Kelt, 

Prove to the world what the lips have hurled, 
The hearts have grandly felt. 


Rouse, ye races in shackles! 
See in the East the glare 

Is red in the sky, and the warning cry 
Is sounding — “ Awake! Prepare !” 


A Voice frem the spheres, a Hand downreached 
To hands that would be free, 

To rend the gyves from the fettered lives 
That strain toward Liberty! 


Circassia! the cup is flowing 
That holdeth perennial youth: 

Who strikes succeeds, for when Manhood bleeds 
Each drop is a Cadmus tooth. 


Sclavonia! first from the sheathing 
Thy knife to the cord that binds. 

Thy one-tongued host shall renew the boast : 
“ The Scythians are the Winds!” 


Greece! to the grasp of heroes, 
Flashed with thine ancient pride, 

Thy swords advance: in the passing chance 
Thy great of heart are tried. 


Poland ! thy lance-heads brighten : 
The Tartar has swept thy name 

From the school-man’s chart, but the patriot’s heart 
Preserves its lines in flame! 


Ireland! mother of dolors, 
The trial on thee descends : 

Who quaileth in fear when the test is near 
His bondage never ends. 


Oppression, that kills the craven, 
Defied, is the freeman’s good : 

No cause can be lost forever whose cost 
Is coined from Freedom’s blood ! 


Liberty’s wine and altar 
Are Blood and Human Right; 

Her weak shall be strong while the struggle with Wrong 
Is a sacrificial fight. 


Earth for the People,—their laws their own,— 
An equal race for all : 
Though shattered and few who to this are true 
Shall flourish the more they fall. 
— Boston Pilot, 


Public Opinion. 


— New-York school-marms, for the future, will 
find a husband a more serious embarrassment than 
ever, as the city board of education threaten to make a 
rule that any teacher who gets married shall forfeit her 
position in the schools. It is not intended to discour- 
age matrimony, but to prevent women who are incapac- 
itated by their domestic duties for teaching, from con- 
tinuing in place. The principle would seem to be 
capable of more just application, by considering indi- 
vidual circumstances than by making a hard and fast 


women. Besides, the married state is terminable by 
various causes. We notice that, of 60 teachers who 
have taught continuously in the city of San Francisco 


s|for ten years, 4 are men, 40 are misses, and 16 mis- 


tresses, some of them probably widows, It seems to 
be a matter, therefore, to be regulated by individual cir- 
cumstances and capacity. If a woman attends faith- 


fully to her duties as teacher, there would seem to be 
no warrant for going back of that fact, to ascertain 
whether she is married or unmarried.—V. Y¥. Herald. 


— Gymnastic drill is not merely for exercise, but for 
physical development. It results, /rst,in a thoroughly 
educated body, in the same sense that study and recita- 
tion result in a thoroughly educated mind, Second, it 
results in healthfulness. It can be shown that there 
has been fifty per cent. less sickness in our Institution 


since Gymnastics were introduced. Zhird, it secures 
greater symmetry of body and gracefulness of manners 
that can be gained in no other way.— Hiram Orcutt,A.M. 


— The capital Boston correspondent of the Worces- 
ter Spy has a womanly liking for bright boys: “One 
of the prettiest of the week’s shows was the parade 
of the Boston school regiment, numbering twelve hun- 
dred boys from the Latin and High schools. They 
marched well, black and white, shoulder to shoulder, 
and the slender young officers had a-most-gallant and 
military bearing. When a halt was called, and the 
ranks were broken for a short rest, the scene was very 
gay and full of fun; the boys perched upon fences, 
door-steps, or any place that offered a seat, and hun- 
dreds of them sucked oranges, throwing the peel at 
each other and shouting with laughter. A good lady 
offered water to all who wanted it, and there was scam- 
pering and hurrying worth a full-grown bivouac ; but at 
the word of command the boys instantaneously became 
soldiers, and fell into line with beautiful promptness 
and precision, A military training must be a good 
thing.” 

—- I earnestly ask that you will use every effort to 
establish such a system as will place the means of edu- 
cation within the reach of all classes in the State. The 
present system, as it has been administered, is mere 
mockery, under which children have been imperfectly 
taught, teachers swindled out of their pay, and the 
money of the people squandered. We are bound by 
every consideration of true statesmanship and good 
faith to keep such a system of free schools as will place 
within the reach of every child, the poorest as well as 


the richest, the black as well as the white, the means 
of acquiring an honest and honorable education. — 
Wade Hampton, on Education in South Carolina. 


— There are two marks which characterize every 
real work of fine art. The first of these marks is that 
it must embody a creative thought, that it must exhibit 
the power of the human spirit to seize, shape, vivify, 
and subdue under its own dominion the dead matter of 
unformed impression presented to the mind in the two 
universes of external nature and internal feeling. And 
then, in addition to this character of creativeness, a 
second mark is required to distinguish zsthetic from 
scientific production. While science values each new 
thought only as a fresh step toward the intellectual 
comprehension of the whole universe, the artist con- 
fines himself to thoughts which possess for him a value 


rule. Not every. married woman bears children, and 
there is certainly no necessity that every married wo- 
man should have more domestic dyties than single 


quite independent of the inferences that may be drawn 
from them for a more general body of truth —thoughts 


to which he can give a self-contained expression, with- 
out caring to use them as a means to a remoter end, 
In a word, every work of art is a product of creative 
thought, having its end within itself. In science, the 
joy of each new attainment is absorbed in the fresh im- 
pulse to further pursuits of truth ; the search for knowi- 
edge knows no rest until the whole universe has been 
subdued. A work of fine art points to no end beyond 


itself, and urges directly to no activity save that of en- 
joying to the full, the satisfaction that accompanies 
every exertion of completed mastery of thought over 
matter.— Quarterly Review, 


Lessons in Drawing.—No. III. 


BY W. S. GOODNOUGH, 
Superiatendent of Drawing, Columbus, O. 


At this lesson, the teacher may place the figure on 
the board, then dictate as follows, after having the pu- 
pils draw the square as in a previous lesson. 1. Draw 
the diagonals. 2. Bisect both halves of both diagonals. 
3. Connect the two upper points by a horizontal line. 
4- Connect the two lower points by a horizontal line. 
5. Connect the left ends of the two horizontal lines by 
a vertical. 6. Connect the two right ends by a ver- 


side the new square. 8. Brighten remaining lines. 

The teacher gives a direction, then waits till the class 
has followed it before giving the next. When the figure 
is not before the class, and especially if they have never 
seen it, and do not know what is coming, the exercise 
gives them much better mental discipline, as they have 
to listen attentively to get the directions, and think 
carefully the meaning of each word, to interpret it 
rightly in their drawings. At such times, the teacher 
always places the figure on the board after the class 
are all through, asking for the hands of those who have 
it wrong. It will be found better, however, in the first 
few lessons with very young pupils, if the figure is a 
new one, to place it on the board before the exercise, 
and refer to it while dictating, This should be only for’ 
a few lessons, as it is too easy for the pupils, and does 
not call into play so much thought and judgment on 
their part. 

At the next lesson, the teacher might dictate the 
same figure, but not place it before the class, and for 
variety might send a third of the class to the board to 
draw. The pupils at the board should each have their 
own place and have it numbered, Their figures should 
be at least a foot in size, and those on the slates never 
less than three inches, In drawing on the board, pu- 
pils and teacher should stand so that the centre of the 
figure will be nearly opposite the eye ; always stand in 
front of the line to be drawn, and as far away from the 
board as possible ; the movement should be from the 
shoulder, and for straight lines the arm should be held 
quite straight and rigid ; no bend at the elbow. Any 
one, with five minutes practice, can draw an almost 
perfectly straight vertical line, eighteen inches long, by 
standing immediately in front of the line, bearing on 
quite hard, and letting the arm drop slowly. Never at- 
tempt to draw too far above or below the eye. In 
drawing horizontal lines, hold the arm rigid, the eye 
opposite the centre of the line to be drawn, bear on 
hard, and move the whole body slowly from left to 


right, the movement being principally at the ankles, 


tical. 7. Erase the parts of the diagonals that are ip- = 
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‘The feet should be about a foot apart. Teachers need 
never feel timid about drawing on the board before vis- 
itors, if they follow these directions. I have known 
good teachers who have had so little confidence in 
themselves at the board, that when visitors happened 
in, they would postpone the exercise, or give another 
figure, so to avoid drawing before them. 

At the next lesson, if the teacher thinks proper, the 
class may reproduce from memory, on slates, the figure 
that they have already drawn twice. 


Our Historic English Tongue. 


BY FREDK. S. JEWELL, PH.D. 


NO. VI.— THE MIDDLE-ENGLISH PERIOD ( Continued ) 

The English reaction. It was impossible that this ex- 
treme Latin movement should prevail. The Anglo-Saxon 
was too thoroughly the radical language of the people 
to be supplanted. Its copiousness, and capacity for ele- 
gance, as enriched by the Norman, made it too much in 
in favor with even the learned, to allow of its being 
unsparingly debased. Hence, there were not wanting 
those who gave utterance to vigorous protests against 
the excesses of the Latin movement. Puttenham, and 
the author of the “ Vindex Anglicus’’ have already 
been noticed. Sir John Cheke [1514-1557), the ac- 
complished scholar who first introduced into England 
the enlightened study of the Greek language, speaking 
of the English, says emphatically, “Our own tongue 
should be written clear and pure, unmixed and un- 
mangled with borrowing of other tongues.” Thomas 
Wilson, the first critical writer on the language, says in 
his Art of Rhetoric, [published 1553]: “ He that com- 


numbered but about 7,000. All of these were chosen 
and employed with unequaled taste and vigor. Even 
without the fruitful and robust following in the same 
direction, of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Philip Massinger, it was not possible that the language 
of the period should not have felt throughout the influ- 
ence of Shakespeare’s English. 

Influence of the Liturgy and the Holy Scriptures. 
More unobserved, perhaps, but more widely diffused, 
and on that account more effective than all others, 
must have been the re-actionary influence of the Eng- 
lish Liturgy, and the English versions of the Holy 
Scriptures. The former, put forth by act of Parliament 
in 1549, though suppressed during the reign of Queen 
Mary, had at length become fully established. This,— 
while in some parts, as, for example, in the “ General 
Confession,” curiously duplicate, employing Saxon 
and Latin synonyms in pairs,—was in other and larger 
portions eminently Saxon, and in all, dominantly and 
nobly English. It now, in its sacred and changeless use, 
stood forth an omnipresent barrier against both the en- 
croachments of Latin pedantry and fanatical rudeness 
and irreverence. 

As for the Holy Scriptures, Tyndale’s version, which 
was so remarkably pure and perspicuous in its English 
that it served as a basis for all subsequent English 
Bibles, had already appeared. To this had succeeded 
Coverdale’s, Cranmer’s, the Geneva Bible, and Arch- 
bishop Parker’s, or the Bishops’ Bible [the last pub. 
1568], all like Tyndale's, decisively English in their 
character and influence. To crown the whole, there 
appeared, in 1611, King James’s Bible, or the “ Re- 
vised Version,” a work which, for the thorough English 


eth lately out of France will talk French-English, and|of its vocabulary, and the symplicity, purity, and energy 
never blush at the matter. Another chops in with Eng-|of its style, has exhausted the praises of both friend 


lish Italianated, and applieth the Italian phrase to our 
English speaking. The unlearned, or foolish fantas- 
vical, Unat smells but of learning (such fellows as have 
seen learned men in their days), will so Latin their 
tongues that the simple cannot but wonder at their 
talk.” With such a spirit abroad, it was not strange 
that a powerful reactionary English movement kept 
pace with that of the antagonistic Latin. 

The influence of prose writers. 1n full sympathy 
with these protests, was the influence of prominent 
prose writers. Roger Ascham [1515-1568], the first 
writer in the language on education, though an advo- 
cate of the cultured study of the classic tongues, did 
much to promote the use of the English in composition, 
by his own pure and vigorous use of it. Lord Berners’ 
English version of Froissart's Chronicles [pub. 1523- 
1524], from its wide popularity, and the idiomatic 
‘ purity and vigor of its style, exercised a strong anti- 
Latinizing influence. The historical works of the 
times, such as Zhe Summary of English Chronicles, by 
John Stow [pub. 1565], and Raleigh’s History of the 
World (pub. 1614], were almost without exception, on 
on the side of the English reaction. Among writers of 
a graver character, — theologians and preachers, as 
Bishop Hall and Jeremy Taylor,—while more learning 
was displayed, and some seeming pedantry, the domi- 
nant vocabulary and idiom was English. 

Influence of the Dramatists. Fat more potent, how- 
ever, mnst have been the conservative influence of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. The necessities of their art 
required the use of a popular, rather than a scholastic 
or Latinized English. Of these, foremost stands Wil- 
liam Shakespeare [1564-1616], of whom it is hard to 
Say which is the more wonderful, the splendor of his 
works, or the mystery of his life. From the variety 
of characters, he impersonated, and their thorough 
verisimilitude, he has been said to have “ invented 
twenty styles.” Yet his own diction was so purely 
and eminently English, that it remains to this day 
not far from a model of its kind. His vocabu- 

lary also was singularly rich and extended, includ- 
ing, as has been estimated, without counting their 
mere inflections, some 21,000 words j— Milton’s 


and foe. “It lives on the ear,” says a Roman Cath- 
olic writer, “like a music that can never be forgotten ; 
like that-ef—church-bells, which the convert hardly 
knows how he can forego. Its felicities often seem to 
be almost things rather than words. It is a part of the 
national mind, and the anchor of the national serious- 
ness. The memory of the dead passes into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. The power of all the grief and trials of a man 
is“hidden beneath its words. It is the representative 
of his best moments ; and all that there has been about 
him of the soft and gentle, the pure and penitent, 
speaks to him forever out of his English Bible.” 
Whera, now, we see how eagerly, under the quicken- 
ening efforts of the Reformers, these Scriptures were 
seized upon and studied by the people ; how, by the 
time of the Commonwealth, they had secured such a 
religious hold on the popular mind, as made them, — 
not always, happily, it is true, — a part of the common 
speech in both conventicle and camp ; and how, before 
the close of the period, they actually created, as in the 
case of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress,—a master-piece of 
pure vernacular English out of illiterate Scripture-fed 
thought ;— when we see all this, we capnot but feel as- 
sured that, had nothing else intervened, the English 
Bible, with the aid of the English Liturgy alone, would 
have been sufficient to save the language from the sub- 
versive ascendancy of the Latin movement. 
Gains from the two movements. ‘The final results of 
the Latin movement, as modified by the English reac- 
tion, were beyond measure favorable to the language. 
Its vocabulary was largely increased, and.a nobler pe- 
riodic fullness secured to the English sentence. In 
both these directions, it was made the master-tongue 
for elevated disquisition and oratory, and without losing 
anything of its sturdy and expressive vernacular. Be- 
fore it now, as only wanting the softening touch of 
French grace and sprightliness, lay, not 
“ The long glories of the winter moon,” 

but rather the broad splendor of our classic English in 
its summer noon. 

The French influx, The latter part of the period was 


marked by a French influx, The exacerbating virtue 
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of the votaries of the Commonwealth overleaped itself, 
The ferocity with which it assailed the monarchy, en- 
forced that French domiciliation, which, corrupting 
both king and courtier, sent back with the reflex wave 
of the Restoration, influences of the most alien and de- 
basing character. The court became French in morals 
and manners, and, as a necessary consequence, in liter- 
ary predilictions as well. The cavalier poets and dra- 
matists, as a matter of course, copied French models, 
The song became French, in its gross levity and amor- 
ousness. The drama turned French, not only in wit 
and indelicacy, but also in structure and verse-form. 
Blank-verse, fixed for all time, by the genius of Shakes- 
peare, as the vehicle par exced/ence for English tragedy, 
was stigmatized by the first poet of the time, Dryden 
[1631-1700], as “too low for a poem,” and “ how much 
more for a tragedy.” The jingling rhyme of French 
tragedy, with a congenial rant and fustian, usurped its 
place, and ruled ascendant, until the witty Buckingham, 
in his Rehearsal [1671], dealt the whole a mortal blow. 

Gains from the French movement.. Comparatively few 
terms were brought into the language by this movement. 
Gallicised as was the taste of the day, the robust Eng- 
lish mind inwardly revolted at the thought of French 
domination over the native tongue, “If too many for- 
eign words are poured in upon us,” said even Dryden, 
“it looks as if they were designed not to assist the na- 
tives, but toconquer them.” Examples of such as were 
introduced may be found in chagrin, delicatesse, embar- 
rass, fougue, fraicheur, good graces, and repartee, of which 
those less congenial to the English, as de/icatesse, fougue, 
and /raicheur, speedily dropped out again, The better 
gains were in the direction of style. . This was relieved, 
—and through no influence more powerful than that of 
the poems of Dryden,—of the harshness and prolixity 
which had grown upon it in the Latin movement. Be- 
sides this, a positive advance in grace and vivacity was 
secured, which was absolutely necessary to the higher 
triumphs of the later English. 


Here and There among the Flowers. 
BY S, P. BARTLETT. 


“ With open ruddy hand 

I saw the wild Rose stand 
Beside the green gate of the summer hills ; 

And plucking at her dress 

I cried, ‘ Sweet hermitress, 
Hast thou beheld Him who the dew distils?’ 
No voice replied ; but, while I listening bent, 
Her gracious beauty.made my heart content.” 


Though the “rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,’’ — which we ever doubted ! — tell us the flower 
whose name has so dwelt, — emblem of all ages, — im- 
mortalized in history, in mythology, in romance, in poe- 
try, in song. 

But its eulogy has not rendered it commonplace, for 
it has been truly said to redeem the memory of those 
who have praised it from oblivion ; and to-day it blooms, 
the queen of flowers. In producing this delightful 
flower, nature seems to have been prodigal of her finest 
resources ; for what freshness, what varied beauty of 
form, what exquisite perfume, what brilliancy of color 
adorns it ; and in adorning it, adorns the whole earth! 
From fairest bud to full-beauty bloom, it holds the 
sceptre over all flowers of the garden and the hedge- 
row. ‘“ Resplendent rose ; the flower of flowers!” 

R. blanda “stands at the green gate of the summer 
hills, this delicious morning, to fitly welcome us as we 
seek our first rose of June. Among our few indigenous 
species, this is a fine specimen of the American wild 
rose, and a good typical flower for analysis. It is a 
tall, fair shrub, with flowers in pairs or threes ; large, 
deep pink, of five to seven emarginate petals; calyx 
glaucous ; germ depressed, globous ; leaflets oblong, ob- 
tuse, serrated, and smooth. Stirred by the fresh breeze, 
they lift and show us a paler lining, pubescent on the 
veins, and contrasting finely with its red-barked stems, 


armed with a few straight, scattered prickles, This, 
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and the smaller swamp rose, perfumes the whole coun” 
try-side ; wood and glen are pink with their bud and 
bloom ; hedge bushes burst into rich bouquets ; the old 
wayside bars press back a little thicket of wild bloom 
and bough. What wonder robin-redbreast loves to 
rear his brood in the gray bar-post hole, leaning over 
against such spicy sweetness ! 

The wild Rose of Europe is commonly called the 
dog rose ; it grows freely, its long branches arching in 
hedgerows and woodsides. It has very stout, broad- 
hooked prickles, and eglandular, sharply-toothed leaf- 
lets. England’s roses are remarkable as having been 
borne upon the standards of York and Lancaster when 
those houses contended for the crown in the reign of 
Henry Sixth ; the red rose being the emblem of Lan- 
caster, the white of York: 


“Thou once wast doomed, 
When civil discord braved the field, 
To grace the banner and the shield.” 


We are told this flower was also stamped upon a cur- 
rent coin of those days. 

A native of Europe, too, wild both in America and 
England, is the fragrant-leafed Sweetbrier ; a favorite 
with gentle and simple, whose song has been sung with 
much sweetness and fervor. We have all rubbed its 
aromatic little leaflets in summer fields, and cut its 
pretty prickly roses in a dewy morning from the open 
window. The leaves even when wilted retain their 
glandular fragrance exceptionally. Companion often 
of the Eglantine, is the Cinnamon Rose. We see them 
both about old places, escaping to deck summer paths 
and road-banks, when June is sweetest, and the land- 
scape freshest. I think of a little New England village, 
delightful now with bloom of these roses. They grow 
beneath its green-arched elms, and stray to embower 
the superposed old buttonwood trunks by the river shore. 
It is very early, for when the June pink uncurls her 
feathered bud, be sure in the same old-fashioned garden 
unfolds the R. cinnamomea.” The ascending branches 
are of asoft grayish green ; the rose is somewhat shaded 
from pink to crimson, and strongly scented with cinna- 
mon; while the bark of the tall branches is of a dark 
cinnamon brown. 

But by far the dearest, loveliest homestead rose, is 
fair R. alba; beautiful enough to have been sacred to 
Venus herself. This is the white garden rose, now 
growing so rare as to be cherished watchfully by flower- 
lovers ; and well worthy it is of being won back to the 
place it filled in the days of our grandmothers, albeit it 
seems tender and shy, and all but alienated, from years 
of indifference. It is a purely lovely shrub ; erect, tall, 
with fine contrast of foliage and flower. The rounded, 
ovate, shortly acuminate leaves, are of a dark green, 
holding tints of light in those newly unfolding, and 
nearest the creamy blossoms. The flowers are corym- 
bous, large, and of the sweetest white, with a flush in 
the parting bud incarnate as the bloom of Venus. Its 
fragrance is indescribable ; fresher and purer than that 
which breathes from the heart of any other rose. It 
was originally from Germany, where many a legend and 
oracle attaches to the rose. Luther, in his admiration, 
chose a rose for his seal, saying, “ If a man could make 
a single rose, we would give him an empire.” 

Next to the R. alba, we love the Damask Rose, which 
has become fully as rare. It was first brought from 
Asia into Greece, and then transplanted into Italy and 
France. It is branching and bushy, with broad, beau- 
tiful, light green leaves. The flowers are numerous, of 
a pale, silky pink, exquisitely charged with otto of rose 


originated not less than three hundred cultivated vari- 
eties, as the Velvet, Picotee, Carmine, etc. ; but nothing 
in cultivation can compete with a dark red rose, bud 
folded among its thick deep-green leaves. This rose is 
said to have been brought from Syria to France in the 
time of the Crusades, 

We must notice the Yellow Rose, or Austrian Eglan- 
tine, with its evanescent flowers of golden yellow, its 
cinerous bark, red branches, and leaves more fragrant 
than its blossoms. It is believed to have been originally 
introduced into Europe by the Turks. The varieties 
are many, both single and double, — sometimes varie- 
gated with red. 

The lovely, tiny Scotch, or Burnet Rose, is also com- 
monly cultivated, — R. spinosissima, dense with fine 
prickles, beautiful of foliage and bloom. Its little glob- 
ular flowers vary from pure white to buff pencilled 
with purple, and clear yellow. This little rose ascends 
in Scotland to the height of 1,700 feet, and also loves 
the English sea-coast, while its flowers peep from hedge- 
rows and banks. A variety grows in Switzerland, near 
Geneva. 

We must note our climbing Prairie Rose, a splen- 
did species, of which the West and South may well be 
proud ; flowering in large, changeable clusters, but, 
alas! scentless, covering so many summer-houses with 
wreaths of fleeting bloom. 

We have the Multiflora, also easily trained to the trel- 
lis ; and the White Cherokee, trailing, glabrous, and pol- 
ished, common in gardens, and wild in Southern States, 
where its prickly stems make the most impervious hedges. 

We cannot fail to remember the Chinese Monthly, or 
Bengal, renewing until Autumn grows late, for it gives 
us garden roses of every hue, from snowy to crimson, 
and yields us among many other varieties, the Giant of 
Battles, Cloth of Gold, and the deservedly favorite Tea 
Roses. 

Another, and we must close, is R. sempervirens, or 
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scious education,” transcends the school, sometimes 
subordinates its processes, always modifies its results. 
What the school undertakes to do must be wisely lim- 
ited and determined by this relation to other educating 
forces. It will not attempt to shape the precise ca- 
reer Of a man by rules drawn from a too curious scru- 
tiny of the characteristics of the child ; nor will it leave 
all forms of applied knowledge to be learned in the 
wider world ; but it will be content with the duty 

“ « to rear, to teach 

Becoming, as is meet and fit, 


A link among the days to knit 
The generations each with each.” 


Of the purposes usually attributed to the school, the 
communication of knowledge, and the means of acquir- 
ing and increasing it, are its main end. For these 
ends, — really one,—-the school exists. In learning 
them, the pupil is taught, first, how to do, — second, 
how to_know. 

Any association of men, no matter how savage, which 
is, by any fair use of language, called a nation, always 
at least contains the rudiments of a school. It may as 
little resemble a modern school, as the savage govern- 
ment a modern State ; yet it is, in its form and object, 
@ s‘hool. 

Hc. the school began, or how it came to be, are 
questivas full of interest. Doubtless, the teaching of 
manipulation has always preceded the proper discipline 
of the intellectual faculties, and mixes, to some extent, in 
all effective teaching. ‘This is the truth concerning the 
rise and progress, both of national systems of educa- 
tion, and of any particular system. 

The rude tuition of the young Briton, Celt, Saxon, 
Anglo or Norman, in archery, or in navigation, clear and 
direct in method, and certain in results, was the cOun- 
terpart, and indeed the spring, of Winchester and 
Eaton ; and the modern education for modern needs 
would leave little to be desired were its results compat- 


the Evergreen Rose. This should be better known, 
for its persistent, coriaceous foliage is so singularly rich 
and beautiful, enduring green and bright until January, 
and appearing as soon as spring comes, vivid and lux- 
uriant. 

So, through half a summer morning, we have consid- 
ered the roses, — blooming, and to bloom — indicating 
some well-known species, from which countless varieties 
spring. Very delightful is the subject, and well nigh 
exhaustless ; and, as we must leave it now, perhaps we 
cannot do better than append a list of choice roses for 
cultivation, which were selected and approved some 
years ago by good authorities in rose culture ; and 
which we are assured are still greatly valued. They 
are scaled as to color, from white to dark, and their 
blooming capacity during the season. 

Perpetual (Moss-white), Gen. Washington, 
Salet ( “ pink), Gen. Jacqueminot, 
La Reine, Marechal Neil, 
Baron Provost, Coquette des Alpes, 


John Hopper, Victor Verdier, 
Mlle. Marguerite Dombrow, Anna de Diesbach. 


The Place of the Polytechnic School in Amer- 
ican Education. 


BY PROF. C. O. THOMPSON, 
Worcester Free Institute of Industrial Science. 


(A Paper read before the American Institute of Instruction, held at Plymouth, 
N. H., July, 1876) 


The School is the comprehensive term under which 


scent. It always preserves some stamens not enengee| 
to petals. The common low Monthly Perpetual is de- 
rived from it. 

The beautiful R. centifolia, Hundred-leaf, or Provens 
Rose, its regular petals so admirably crimped and shad- 
ed, selected among all roses as the emblem of grace, 
and with which painters choose to represent Love and 
Hymen, gives us more than a hundred known varieties, 


lof it ; for education has mighty forces at command 


communicated and increased. All men admit that the 
school is the prime motor in civilization, and the indis- 
pensable condition of a truly prosperous nation. This 
term, so freely used and so well understood in its prac- 
tical bearings, it is difficult to define or to trace. It in- 
cludes the apparatus of education, but not the whole 


among them the incomparable Moss, La Reine, etc. 
From the common Red Rose, — R. gallica, — have 


which lie outside the school, and, to some extent, 


able at all with those attained by the ancient training 
for ancient needs. One good scholar outweighs, it may 
be, a thousand Norman archers ; but every Norman was 
a good archer, and rendered a clear return for the labor 
of his training, while the s&i//fu/ bowman received spe- 
cial recognition. No one would like to affirm that the 
same test could be successfully applied to Eaton and 
Winchester. ‘The first obvious advance in education 
was the development of manipulation into the fine arts, 
—the first distinct connection between a trained mind 
and a skillful hand. 

When savage nomads became settled nations through 
successful warfare, government being a thing wholly 
of rulers, and not of the governed, — they naturally be- 
gan the improvement of their state by agriculture, ar- 
chitecture, sculpture, and, ultimately, painting. Naviga- 
tion arising later, spread the gains of the more enter- 
prising tribes among the maritime peoples. Of course, 
in the development first of the industrial arts, then the 
fine arts, reliance was placed on manual labor and dex- 
terity, for science slumbered far beyond the dawn of 
knowledge. With no accumulation of resources, but 
abounding in industry, acute perceptions, and taste re- 
fined by exercise, and controlled by good judgment, the 
more talented. few among the ancients wrought out, 
with immense prodigality of means, men, and wealth, 
the endearing treasures of art. The quickening mind 
guided the dexterous hand, and the work of the hand 
stimulated and informed the mind, so that manipula- 
tion, through the imitative arts, achieved results which, 


are grouped all the agencics by which knowledge is|judged by any exacting standard, do not suffer in com- 


parison with the grandest victories of science over matter. 

Since these great achievements of manipulation were 
necessarily confined to a few persons, each artist be- 
came, by the resistless magnetism of his fame, and the 
advantage of his skill, a teacher, Instantly an artist 
became known, students flocked to his studio. The re- 
lation of teacher and pupil is a constant factor in the 
biographies of eminent painters, sculptors, and metal- 


counteract it, What has beei happily termed “ uncon- 


workers. 
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Through these studio-schools, the individuality of the 


artist was impressed upon the pupils ; and, beyond this, 
the schools of each nation all bear fruit stamped unmis- 
takably with the characteristics of the nation. Greek 


art is quite distinct from Egyptian, and that from Sar- 


acenic. Each is a distinct outgrowth of the national 
life and character. But the processes of training youth 


for the pursuit of the fine arts, was the same study of 


models, and constant practice. 
Similar processes of training ‘precisely were in vogue 
among those who wrought in wood or metal or pot- 
tery, for the proper application of art to the common 
uses of life. The end of all training in handicraft was 
to combine in one the artist and the artisan. Ofall the 
nations of old time, the Jews seemed to have reached the 
greatest degree Of skill and power in the industrial arts. 
It is recorded in Exodus,* that Bezaleel, the son of Uri, 
was “ filled with the spirit of God in wisdom, and in under- 
standing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of work- 
manship, to devise cunning works, to work in gold, and 
in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stoncs to set 
them, and in carving of timber to work in al] manner of 
workmanship.” Moses taught the Israelites that “an 
excellent spirit” in working mattcr in forms of strength 
and beauty is divine, — indeed, a special gift from 
heaven ; and in that early day, put the highest stamp of 
honor upon skilled labor. What forms of beauty and 
of joy vanished under the consuming touch of Tiberius, 
the modern world can only know from the record of 
history ; but that they transcended in excellence those 
of any other nation is clear, so that in industrial art as 
in literature, the Jew is the teacher of the world. 


It is plain that in those early days, the artists and ar- 
tisans had the world of matter all to themselves. Schol- 
ars dealt with pure learning. But a day came when 
pure learning asserted her rightful supremacy. Roger 
Bacon, of the 13th century, forecast the philosophy of 
his greater namesake of the 16th, and stored light and 
heat like anthracite in his Opus Majus, for the service 
of generations five centuries distant. The Movum Or 
ganum and De Augmentis \eveled the walls of 4 priori 
reasoning. Kepler and Lapace reached out to the stars, 
Newton laid the corner-stone of the physical sciences, 
and Lavoisier, Scheele, Priestly, and Davy, dropped 
their plummets into the dedths of physical science, and 
found bottom. 

With the rise of science, manipulation at once as- 
sumed great importance. No longer an end, it became 
a means to an end. From the drudgery of mere iter- 
ation, it passed into the exciting process of research 
and discovery. In future, the scholar in science must 
manipulate no less than the artist and the artisan. 


But since the mere achievements of the intellect in 
the realm of pure thought must ever appear more at- 
tractive as objects of study to many minds, than her vic- 
tories over matter, it was inevitable that there should 
be a division of the sciences into pure and applied. 
Manipulation is related to pure science as a servant, to 
applied science as a partner. Indeed, now that men 
are able to discover and apply the principles of all 
things, it becomes necessary that skill in handicraft 
should be joined in equal fellowship with knowledge, 
and the triumphs of skill directed by knowledge do uot 
pale before the ancient achievements in the arts. 

The Vienna acqueduct, forty-nine miles long, built in 
accordance with the laws of hydraulics, is as grand a 
work as that of Appius Claudius, six miles long, built 
in ignorance of those laws, and will probably cost but 
little more. It is as noteworthy an achievement to 
build temples lighted and warmed, as to rear more mas- 
sive walls through which no light could pass. There is 
more worth in a cylinder turned in a lathe in half an 


hour, than in the same form turned by hand in half a 
year. Undoubtedly, by applying science to the arts, 


men have accomplished much that would have been 
_ impossible to genius unaided by philosophy. 


Chap. xxxi: 3-6. 


Again, it was natural that the study of the elements of 
pure science should fall into the hands of the university, 
while the study of applied science, demanding new re- 
sources and apparatus, should demand a new institution 
which has been called the polytechnic school. Advancing 
civilization tends to isolate the parts of training, and the 
increase of knowledge renders it impossible for any one 
to master it all. The rise of a new school in no way ob- 
scures or eclipses the old. It has never been clear that 
the cultivation of applied science is any part of the legit- 
imate work of a college. The institution of such schools 
at Cambridge, New Haven, and Hanover, was in obedi- 
ence to the mighty law of life which made those schools 
at that time a necessity, and unfolded them by an or- 
ganic process. The place was ready for the school long 
before its appearance. It was in the natural order of 
things that the polytechnic school, nurtured through its 
infancy in the lap of the college, should soon attain its 
maturer strength and begin an independent career. 

The place of the polytechnic school is to teach the 
application of the principles of science to the arts of 
production and construction, in order that the demand 
of the day for more intelligent labor and better-di- 
rected skill may be met,—in other words, to teach 
Technology. 

The boy in the ancient artist’s school must learn to 
produce forms of beauty, by imitation of his master, 
which would gratify the taste of some wealthy patron, 
and secure his patronage. The boy in the modern 
polytechnic school must himself become master of the 
principles of science, and apply those principles to ren- 
dering matter and force more and more subservient to 
the we/fare of man, rather than to his passions or his 
tastes. 

The training of the polytechnic is sometimes called 
the new education ; but the Marquis of Worcester, in 
England, established a school of trades as early as 
1670. The military schools of Germany began with 
the Reformation Wars. Frederick the Great found some 
schools in existence, and founded others. The distin- 
guished school of Mézitres was founded in 1749. 


All this was a “shadow of good things to come,” a 
foretokening of a broader and scientific system of tech- 
nical training in all human industries. The great poly- 
technic schools of Europe began to be felt as forces in 
society carly in the present century. The word tech- 
nology was introduced by Dr. Jacob Bigelow, at Cam- 
bridge, in 1829, and is first found in his book en- 
titled Elements of Technology. But it is true that in 
this country, the common school, the academy, and the 
college, monopolized control of education as late as the 
year 1850. 

This sketch of its history shows that the polytechnic 
school has filled a place opened for it in the nature of 
things. It is interesting to note how it has asserted it- 
self as an independent member of the family of schools 
in spite of the efforts to absorb it in the college. Take, 
for instance, the Lawrence Scientific School. President 
Hoar as early as 1672 wrote to Boyle, “ A large, well-se- 
lected garden and orchard for planting ; an Ergastulum 
Sor mechanic fancies, and a laboratory chemical for those 
philosophers that, by themselves, would culture their 
understandings, are in our design for the students to 
spend their times of recreation in.” In 1727 the pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy was 
instituted ; in 1783, that of Chemistry, with the first 
laboratory ; in 1805, that of Natural History, by sub- 
scription of “a few citizens of Boston”; in 1816, the 
Rumford Professorship of Science, as applied to the 
arts, was. endowed by bequest of Benjamin Thompson, 
of Woburn,—better known as Count Rumford,—“ in or- 
der to teach by regular courses of academic and public 
lectures, accompanied with proper experiment, the util- 
ity of the physical and mathematical sciences for the 
improvement of the useful arts, and the extension of 
the industry, prosperity, happiness, and well-being of 
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al Mineralogy: By a process of segmentation, the 
establishment of the Lawrence Scientific School fol- 
lowed in 1846, a distinct individual, though attached 
to the university. 

Technology throve in its infancy here and elsewhere, 
under the guardianship of the college; but the same 
distinct recognition of its individuality which led such 
wise men as Abbot Lawrence of Boston, Joseph E. 
Sheffield of New Haven, and Abiel Chandler of Wal- 
pole, N. H., to endow separate departments of Tech- 
nology at Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth, unfolded into 
a bolder and more logical scheme in 1861 to incor- 
porate the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, —a 
scheme approved and espoused by scores of scholars, 
and greeted, as no other had ever been, with the ap- 
plause of mechanics and artisans. Technology in 
this institution came to her majority. 

The passage of the act of Congress in 1862, to es- 
tablish schools of agriculture and the mechanic arts, 
was specially significant, when the fact is considered 
that this period was perhaps the bitterest moment of 
the civil war. The act was an affecting recognition by 
Congress of the indispensable need of ample education 
in all free States, as an armory in war and a store-house 
in peace. This act was fruitful in beneficent results, 

In 1868 the Worcester Free Institute of Industrial 
Science was opened (simultaneously with the interest- 
ing Russian Technical School at Moscow), whcre hand- 
icraft is for the first time, in this country, successfully 
incorporated in a course of technical training, and 
whose endowment is largely the free gift of the men di- 
rectly interested in its success. 

It seems clear from this account of the rise of the 
polytechnic school in this country, that it is rooted in 
the nature of things, and has its origin, not in the 
dreams of visionaries, but in the acknowledged peed of 
modern civilization. 

The methods by which the polytecnic school attempts 
to fill its place, demand attention. 

The arts of production and construction which the 
polytechnic cultivates are grouped under the general 
term of engincering,—a term which really has a far 
broader and more comprehensive meaning than is usu- 
ally assigned to it. Whoever understands the applica- 
tion of the science of mechanics to the multitudinous 
forms of mechanism, or of the science of chemistry to 
manufactures or agriculture, or of the science of math- 
ematics to mapping mensuration, or geodesy, gunnery, 
etc., or in short, the application of any science to any 
industry, is an ewgincer. The different kinds of engi- 
neering have a common origin, as different salts from 
one base under treatment by different acids. 

Success in the best sense, as an independent engi- 
neer, demands a certain quality of good judgment, which 
is given partly by experience and partly by nature, but 
which cannot be given at all by a school. The school 
must content itself with preparing men, in the best 
possible way, to enter upon the duties of actual prac- 
tice. The celebrated remark of M. Duruy concerning 
the boys of Le Creuzot, who had been nine years in 
training, is of universal application: “ These lads,” 
said the great education minister, “are now the best 
possible raw material for skilled workmen.” 

The day has past when the polytechnic school is 
looked upon as a resort for college weaklings, or as an 
easy road to knowledge ; but it still suffers from two 
popular fallacies. The school-man and the business- 
man failing to discern the place of the polytechnic 
school, hastily conclude that it has no place except by 
usurpation. The school-man urges that the student 
would be much better off in some good college ; the 
business man, observing in polytechnic graduates a cer- 
ain lack of that fine quality of good judgment which 
comes only from experience, and is absolutely indis- 
pensable to high success, infers a fatal lack in the 
school. That these fallacies are sometimes maintained 
through the indiscretion of some polytechnikers, is not 


society.” In 1839 the Astronomical Observatory was 
established, and in 1820,.the department of Geology 


to be denied, but that they are fallacies the general 
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history of technical education abundantly proves. 

The polytechnic school undertakes to supply for 
young men, of sixteen to twenty, all the “conditions 
privative” of successful engineering. To its graduate 
it guarantees (on the presumption of diligence and in- 
tegrity), an equipment adequate to an independent life 
in some position for which his training has fitted him. 
Whereabouts in the ascending scale of engineering 
practice that position shall be, and how high he shall 
rise from it, or how low he shall sink from it, depend 
wholly upon the “stuff and fibre” of the man. 


The “personal equation” is more important in engi- 
neering than in almost any other business. If a boy is 
calculated for a superintendent, the school puts it in his 
power to be one by the shortest, easiest, and most use- 
ful process. But the school does not agree to make 
him superintendent, if his Maker has not done it. On 
the other hand, if a youth is calculated for a foreman 
or for a skilled workman, the polytechnic school under- 
takes to make hima more skillful, more useful, and 
happier man than he could possibly be in any one of 
those positions without the training. In short, by just 
so much as an educated man is better than an unedu- 
cated man in any position, the polytechnic school is 


serviceable. 
(Concluded next week.) 


Topical Lessons in Botany.—No. IX. 


A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE FROM THE BLACK: 
BOARD OF AN OLD TEACHER, 


BY PROF. JAMES E. VOSE. 


VL—ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


(A). Plant Structure. 
st. Zhe Cell :— 
Shape, size, number, formation, growth, multiplication ; 
thickening, markings, etc, 
Cell structure,— 
The cell wall, (unwalled), 
Protoplasm, 
Nucleus, 
Cell sap. 
Cell circulation. 
Cell contents,— 
Chlorophyll, 
Starch, inuline, aleurone, etc., 
Acids, oils, crystals, etc. 
Tissues,— 
Parenchyma, (cellular), 
Prosenchyma, (woody, fibrous). 
Epidermal, — 
Epidermis, 
Stomata, 
Cuticle, hairs, etc. 
Cork, periderm, lenticels, bark. 
Fibro-Vascular,— 
Procambium, 
Cambium, 
Bast (phloém), and 
Wood, (xylem). 
Vesicular, laticiferous, ducts, etc., 
Passages for oil, resin, etc., 
Glands, spegial receptacles for oil, gams, etc.,’ 
Nectaries, stings, etc, 
_ (Latex, gum, resin, opium, caoutchouc, wax., etc.) 
Primary meristem,— 
Punctum Vegetationis, (vegetative cone) 
With apical cell, (cryptogams) 
tek 
ithout apical cell, (phanogams 
Anatomy of the leaf. 
52. Systematic :— 
ote the acrogenous, endogenous, and exo- 
genous modes of structure. 


NOTES. 

19. Teachers who have apparatus and time can do 
anything. Most of us have neither, and yet are ex- 
pected to teach science. For structural botany, a 
small microscope at least is indispensable, and if one is 
not furnished, the teacher must buy it. One costing ten 
or twelve dollars, or even five, will do, as it will give 
the pupil clear notions of the cell, tissues, etc., and en- 
able him to understand the illustrations of the books. 

20. Gumption is the best apparatus. Good work 
can be done with rude materials: With a sharp razor 
ut knife, sections can be cut that will illustrate all im- 
portant points, Use dry rather than green materials, 
unléss you know how to prepare the latter. Lay the 
sections on a narrow strip of glass (3¢ inch by 2), 
which any glazier can cut from the thinnest panes of 


was cut from an old cornstalk and stretched across a 
a hole in a pasteboard slip. Choose coarse-growing 
plants,—elder-pith, sunflower, rushes, etc. By picking 
up very thin shavings at the carpenter’s bench, and 
running the thinnest edges under a lens, fine specimens 
can be obtained. Medullary rays, silver grain, etc, 
can be seen in any wood-pile (beech). For exogenous 
structure, cut a new shoot of maple or oak. Get Lan- 
kaster’s Half-Hours with the Microscope. 

21. With a sharp knife tear a bit of the epidermis 
from the under-side of a leaf (garden-lily) ; the 
thinnest point will show stomata. Bread-molds, 
fungi, and the like, give good ideas of the simplest 
arrangements of cells. Cut a thin slice from any 
hairy plant (grass, thistle, nettle), and look along 
the edge for fine specimens of elongated cells, hairs, 
glands, stings, etc., etc. Put a bit of growing plant 
(spiderwort) under the lens in this way, and patient 
watching may give a view of cell-circulation. Starch- 
grains may be seen in a section of a potato, or 
by washing a bit of potato in co/d water, pouring 
off the top and letting it settle ; then washing this 
sediment and pouring it off as before, repeating the 
process till a small deposit is left, very clear, for ex- 
amination. Examine the milk of plants, for caoutchouc 
globules, raphides, etc. In short, these are but illus- 
trations. Question Nature at every point, to the ex- 
tent of our means, and she will never fail to astonish 
and delight us by her wonderful replies, and very soon 
we shall learn where to go for the best illustrations of 
any given point. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THAT“ EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM.” 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Thanks for the kindly tone of your criticism on an “ Educational 
Problem,” but I fear you have slightly misunderstood my position. 
I meant that “a wiser public sentiment declines ” to take just that 
“extreme view of the primitive theology,” in the sense of inflicting 
disciplinary punishment upon the child, as a penalty for certain 
moral traits inherited from a diseased ancestry. Our views are 
identically the same, but I touched upon the retro-active aspect of 
the case, rather than upon its future phase,—considering it in the 
light of a present effect from precedent causes, rather than the 
present cause of a subsequent effect. It would hold, not the 
child responsible for the past sins of his father, but the father for 
the prospective miseries of the child, It was the first half of the 
question to which I wished to call attention, — and not to ignore 
the second, 

May I thank you for the good work you are doing in THE 
JourRNAL for the cause of education in general, and for the true 
philosophy of education in special? If the “survival of the fit- 
test ” be a fact in Nature, then your journal will never perish. 

Amongst works for teachers, let me mention two, — not, I be- 
lieve, named by any of your correspondents, — which I prize very 
highly, viz.: Rosencranz’s Theory of Pedagogics; and Roger 
Ascham’s Schoolmaster. H. P, UFForb. 

Chillicothe, Ohio, May 3, 1877. 

BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


A Michigan teacher says: 

“I waited with much interest too see the list of books for 
teachers to read, and as my greatest helps were not mentioned, I 
venture to suggest them now: Plato’s Laws; Plato’s Republic; 
and Richter’s Levana. Next in importance is THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION.” A PRIMARY TEACHER. 


A San Francisco teacher writes that she,— 
“Has read Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, with a good deal of 
pleasure and profit.” 

A Minnesota principal says: 

“ Among my books, my most valued treasures are: The Bible; 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary; Page’s Theory and Practice ; 
Holbrook’s Normal Methods; How to Teach; Wickersham's 
Methods of Instruction; and Sheldon’s Object-Lessons. My 
newspapers are: N. E. Journat; Ohio Ld. Monthly; Scribner's 
Monthly ; and St. Paul Daily Press. : 


Will you allow me to call the attention of the readers of THE 
New-ENGLAND to Eugene Schuyler’s work on Turkistan. I have 
read everything I could find on the subject of Central Asia, from 
Marco Polo down, and now, having read Mr. Schuyler’s work, I 
find that all my other reading was thrown away, for he covers the 
whole ground. As a scholarly and impartial work, it is above 
criticism, and no teacher will regret the time spent over its 


glass, One of the best endogenous sections I ever saw 


pages. WALTER Hoxie. 


Among books upon education, I have found helpful to me: 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, by Page; Essays on Educa- 
cational Reformers, Quick; Hart’s In the Schoolroom, I like ; 
Scheol Economy, by Wickersham, is good ; every Massachusetts 
teacher should read Lectures by Horace Mann, of course. Last 
month I had occasion to “post up” a little, and borrowed 
some books of a brother-teacher. I first took up The Normal, by 
Holbrook, and when I had finished it, I said, ‘ One of the first 
books I buy will be The Normal.’ Then I looked over The 
Teacher, by Abbott, and wondered why every teacher didn’t own 
that excellent book. My good Christian brother-teacher said to 
me about it,‘ Why, that is a good Sunday book.’ Then I studied 
the Teachers’ Handbook, by Phelps, and put ¢Aaf upon my list. 
But above all, Mr. Editor, the dest book is one which is wrought 
out by one’s own experience, Every teacher should keep a note- 
book, putting into it methods, rules, fau/ts of their own and others, 
as well as virtues. I need not recite to you what may and may 
not be put into it. Cc, Q. Cray. 

Whitinsville, April 18, 1877. 

COMMERCIAL PROBLEMS. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

Would some of your readers please to solve the following ques- 
tions, according to commercial usage : 

1. “ Sterling exchange in New York is quoted at $4.86 for demand 
bills, and $4 86} for 60-day bills.” A merchant in New York 
owes another in London £1,500, which he can either pay at once 
or in 60 days, with interest at6 ,!, per cent. per annum (365 days) ; 
find whether it will be more profitable for him to discharge the 
debt by a demand bill ora 6o-day bill, and how much he will save 
by the more profitable course. 

2. Solve the above if “exchange in New York is quoted at 
$4 90 for 3.day bills, and $4 85) for 60 day bills”; substituting the 
word “ 3-day” for “demand” im the question. 

3. Taking exchange as quoted in question 2, find the cost of a 
bill of exchange for £1,000,—(a), due in three days; (4), due, in 
sixty days. D. R. BIRMINGHAM. 


GRAMMAR,—PARSING. 


In THE JouRNAL of Sept. 9, 1876, ‘‘G. D. H.” presents the 
following sentence, and asks that the words in italics be parsed: 
“The commander, on the whole, was more than satisfied with 
the results of the campaign.” I have studied the department 
of “ Correspondence, Notes, and Queries” very carefully since 
this question was propounded, but have found no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the difficulty. Will ‘some one who knows” analyze 
the sentence given, and parse the words “ more than” ? 

I give below a few sentences, presenting similar difficulties : 
“ More than a hundred children’s children rode on his knee.” 
“Something more than fortune joined your loves.” “Is he an or- 
ator?” “ Heis more than that.” “ Both analyses are something 
less than satisfactory.” “I have shown you little more than the out- 
line of this scene,” 

The question I wish answered is this: Must we in these cases 
fill out the ellipsis and analyze each sentence as complex ? 

What part of speech is as in the following sentences: “His 
fame as an orator was great.” “ Satan is with great art described 
as owning his adversary to be Almighty.” D. T. 5S. 

ORDER IN SCHOOL. 


Superintendent Bassett gives the following directions to teach: 
ers: 

1. Have no whispering in school. 

2° In no case teach more than five daysin a week, 

3. Have some portion of Scfipture read in school every day. 

4. Allow no profane or impropet language to be used by your 
scholars while under your care. 

5. Scholars are under your care from the titne they go to school 
in the morning till they return at night. 

6. Encourage pupils to bring writing materials and learn to 
write, and have a stated time for all to write. 

7. Never let scholars go out-doors to study, in school hours, 

8. Boys and girls should in all cases have separate recesses. 


From five to eight minutes are enough for each recess, 
10. Encourage your pupils to be constant and in season, 


—o—- 
CURIOSITIES OF FIGURES. 

Here is a curiosity for little students. The multiplication of 
987654321 by 45 gives 44.444.444.445 Reversing the order of the 
digits, and multiplying 123456789 by 45, we get a result equally cu- 
rious, we take 123456789 as the multiplicand, 
and interchanging the figures of 45, take 54 as the multiplier, we 
obtain another remarkable product, 6,666,666,606. Returning to 
the multiplicand first used, 987654328, and taking 54 as the mul- 
tiplier again, we get 53.333:333.334 all threes except the first and 
last figures, which read together 54, the multiplier. Taking the 
same multiplicand and using 27, the half of 54, as the multiplier, 


we get a product of 26,666,666,667, all sixes except the first and 
last figures, which read together 27, the multiplier, Next inter- 
changing the figures in the number 27, and using 72 as the multi- 
plier, with 937654321 as the multiplicand, we obtain a product of 
71,111,111,112, all ones except the first and last figures, which read 
together give 72, the multiplier. 


— The New-England is the best of its kind. We cannot do 


without it in the West.—Afendota, Zi. 
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The Week. 


— Gold, 104}. 

— Gen. Grant is receiving a royal reception in Eng- 
land, such as has never before been accorded to an 
American citizen. 

— Several small engagements have taken place on 
the Danube between the Turks and Russians, without 
serious losses. The Russians will probably soon cross 
at or near Rustchuck. The Danube is now rising, 
owing to the melting of snows on the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, and forward movements are delayed. 

— The recent terrible earthquakes and tidal waves 
along the western South American coast, have destroyed 
eleven towns, six hundred lives, and over twenty mil- 
lions of property. 

~— Prussia has a proposition to make its common 
school system conform to that of the United States. 

— Lords Salisbury and Derby counsels are in favor 
of English neutrality. “Let us have peace.” 

— Hon. John A. Kasson, of Iowa, is to be Minister 
to Austria, and James Russell Lowell goes to Spain. 

— Prof. C. A. Thompson, of Worcester, is President 
of the Board of Examiners at West Point. 

— President Hayes has accepted invitations to visit 
New England the last of this month. 

— The time made between Chicago and New York 
by the first fast train of the season, was 24 hours 58 

minutes, including stops. 


1s7s 
Looks well on the wrapper of your JourNAL. 

EpucaTors are cordially invited to the meetings of 
the American Institute of Instruction, to be held at 
Montpelier, Vt., July 10, 11, 12. Writes a prominent 
New-England teacher: “ We always have profitable 
meetings, and a grand reunion of friends.” So let it 
be this year. 


Any person may become a member of the American 
Institute of Instruction at any time, by paying the an- 
nual fee of $1.00 to the treasurer, George A. Walton, 
Westfield, Mass. The certificate will entitle the holder 
to all the privileges of the Institute. All members 
will receive a copy of the proceedings, lectures, etc., 
handsomely bound in cloth, All who wish printed pro- 
grammes of the Institute at Montpelier, will receive 


one in reply to a postal-card directed to J. M. Hall, 
Esq., Providence, R. I. 


Tue seventeenth annual meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Louisville, Ky., 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, August 14, 15, 
and 16. This convention of teachers is national in 
name and character, and draws together educators 
from the extremes of our land, In connection with 
the work of the National Bureau of Education, it is 
one of the strong, unifying forces which brings together 
the workers of all grades and sections, and its manage- 
ment has ben so wisely ordered as to harmonize diverse 
elements and opinions. The beautiful city of Louis- 
ville will welcome the teachers of America to its hos- 
pitalities, and the various attractions of society, scen- 


4-00 ery, and travel, will draw a large and intelligent com- 


pany to the sessions. Those of our fraternity who 
would see our great river, mountain, and lake sections, 
and learn the lessons which the waters, rocks, and 
caves of the earth may teach, will find in the visit great 
satisfaction and delight. It may be made a “ summer 
school in science,” as well as pedagogy, and its inspir- 
ation will aid the whole life beyond. 


PRESIDENT NEWELL, Of Maryland, is a man whom 
the National Association has worthily placed at its 
head. His experience in all departments of school- 
work, his practical wisdom and sagacity in the manage- 
ment of educational affairs in his own State, and his 
urbanity in speech and deportment, eminently fit him 
for this position of honor. The history of the progress 
of free schools in Maryland belongs largely to Mr. 
Newell’s excellent administration, and if he manages the 
affairs of the Association with the skill which he shows 
in normal, city, or State work, it will be to him a source 
of honor, and to the members of the National Associ- 
ation a source of great pleasure and satisfaction. 


Tue time is coming when the National Association 
will hold semi-annual sessions, one in the North in the 
summer, and another in the South in the winter. The 
reasons for this are many, and among them is one 
which we cannot forget, when we remember Baltimore, 
July 10, 1876. Kentucky has its Mammouth Cave for 
August, but she is the only State thus favored. Balti- 
more in July was either at the Springs, or the mountains, 
or the beaches of the Atlantic. In January, Rich- 
mond, Columbia, Charleston, Atlanta, Savannah, 
New Orleans, Mobile, Little Rock, Nashville, Knox- 
ville, and a dozen other Southern cities, will open their 
hospitable doors ; and in July and August the men and 
women co-workers with us in these cities will gladly 
come to the cities on the lakes and by the mountains of 
our cooler climate. Let this be done, and we will have 
comfort and peace in our great educational-association 
work, 


STaTe SUPERINTENDENTs are but men. Strong as 
they may be, they will be made stronger by sympathy 
and codperation. Stand by the men in highest au- 
thority in County, State, or Nation, who are our leaders 
in educational struggles. Help them, and you help 
yourself. Break them down, and you weaken your own 
position. The County Superintendents of Massachu- 
setts have extended a most cordial resolution of sup- 
port to Hon. J. W. Dickinson, the new State Secretary, 
and they have pledged a most earnest support. This 
is right. Let Mr. Dickinson and his associates in State 
work feel the power of a combined educational influ- 
ence around them, and State work will thrive, legisla- 
tion will go forward rather than backward, and the in- 
terests of our teachers and schools will be improved 
and strengthened. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS cannot afford to overlook 
the associated influence of their co-workers in every 


grade of work, They should vitalize all the members 


of the body-educational. Leadership involves respon- 
sibility as well as authority, — and all in subordinate 
places expect from their superior officers the exercise 
of healthy prerogatives, but not the assumption of undue 
official disrection. One of the most legitimate parts of 
State work is the holding of meetings of school-officers 
for advice, consultation, and discussion, and Secretary 
Dickinson has begun his administration well bya call di- 
rected to the school-officers of Hampshire County to 
meet at Belchertown, June 16, in the interest of com- 
mon schools. Mr. Dickinson desires that past mem- 
bers, and especially that all present members of school 
committees of this section of the State, shall be present, 
and prepared to express their views upon the general 
subject, “ How can the efficiency of the common 
schools be increased?” The following, with other 
topics, will be considered : (1) A Course of Study for 
Common and Ungraded Schools ; (2) The Classifica- 
tion of the Schools ; (3) Examination of Teachers ; (4) 
Methods of Teaching. The remembrance of the value 
of similar meetings in connection with the school-offi- 
cers of Rhode Island, leads us to commend this pro- 
gressive movement of our new Secretary. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times, is 
the almost universal agitation of matters relating to 
public and private education. The questions at issue, 
and the phases of the discussion are in most cases most 
practical, and full of interest and hope to educators. 
Agitation is the advance-guard of reform, and even if 
the first stir of the great uprising comes from the ac- 
knowledged foes of free schools, it will in the end take 
such shape as the intelligence of the masses shall stamp 
upon it. Even conservative communities are becoming 
aroused to the needs of the times, and a period of ex- 
citing and changeful experiences is before the educators 
of the world. The greatest minds of England are even 
now laboring for the reform of the English orthography, 
and a revolution of ideas in this direction will work out 
for the English-speaking people the most important 
gains for a pure as well as a universal tongue. Ger- 
many, too, is waking up to a need of revising what 
many Americans have supposed a perfect system of in- 
struction. While we are writing, the following despatch 
from Berlin says: “A bill introducing a new system of 
public instruction in Prussia, which is to remodel the 
famous institutions dating from the beginning of this 
century, has just been completed by a special commis- 
sion. By the new bill, the classical tendency of liberal 
instruction will be somewhat modified, while regarding 
elementary instruction advantage has been derived from 
the American experience of the free-school system.” 
While alive to the great questions at our own doors, let 
us follow with interest the great educational changes 
the world over. 


The State Normal Schools. 


ArTicLe II, 
There are now some fifty men and women connected 
with the five State Normal Schools of Massachusetts as 
teachers. This body of instruction represents an army 
of skilled labor, broad intelligence and experience in 
public school affairs, not excelled by any similar num- 
ber of teachers in the Commonwealth. Under the 
present old-time custom, these accomplished leaders of 
instruction are compelled to take into their schools, as 
material, a large number of young women in a condi- 
tion of academical culture, that for a time greatly ob- 
structs their plans, and hinders the work they are set 
todo. The average test of admission to our State Nor 
mal Schools is not higher than that of the majority of 
good high schools of the State. The majority of these 
young women, even if graduates of what may be called 
a high school, are often in the most rudimentary state 
of real education ; having rarely entered the reflective 
and independent period necessary to the appreciation 


of the study of a profession like pedagogy. 
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The first of the two years’ course at such a Normal 
School, must be greatly occupied in work that should 
be done in a high or academical school ; could be there 
done as well, and in a more leisurely and thorough way. 
Even then these pupils are hardly in a condition to 
profit by the instruction in methods that occupies the 
second year. Hence, it comes that while the few su- 
perior pupils enter heartily into the spirit of this admir- 
able teaching, and come forth clothed for modern school 
work, a larger number are half confused by the philos- 
ophy and the details of these methods, and carry away 
very little except the formal side of the instruction. 
Of course this is brushed off by the first term, in a real 
school ; and granting what is probably true, that these 
young teachers are superior to the mass of uncultivated 
young women that swarm our country s¢hools, yet it is 
not so evident that they are superior to the large num- 
ber of well educated young women which are being 
poured forth by our high, collegiate, and the best of our 
academical seminaries. In knowledge and habits of 
study, the latter class are often their superiors ; while 
their imperfect comprehension of the new methods of 
education, exposes the whole system of improved in- 
struction to an unfortunate ordeal before the community. 

We are confident that the fifty teachers of our State 
Normal Schools feel that the time has come when they 
should be set to a higher and more vital work than 
coaching a few hundred girls in all stages of academical 
culture and ignorance, into the capacity to receive the 
real wisdom and skill they are ready to impart. The 
State is placing these men and women in a false posi- 
tion, in forcing them to do the work of the grammar and 
high school teachers ; while in the superior realm of 
instruction in the best methods of teaching, aided by a 
competent practice department, they are so often baf- 
fled. The agencies for producing a good average ar- 
ticle of the common primary and grammar school-mis- 
tress, are now multiplying ‘in Massachusetts. Our city 
training schools, with their superior test of scholarship 
in entering, and their large opportunities for practice, 
doubtless are among the best on the ground to furnish 
good primary school-mistresses. Our institutes are 
valuable already, and under the lead of our new State 
superintendent are to become doubly valuable as a nor- 
mal school on wheels carried to every part of the State. 
Our numerous excellent high schools, girls’ academies, 
like South Hadley and Bradford, to say nothing of 
Smith, Wellesley, and the Boston colleges, are furnish- 
ing a large supply of well-trained girls who need only 
experience to become good teachers. 


What we now demand of our State Normal Schools is 
not to do the work of these multiplying agencies, but to be- 
come the centre of the superior instruction in the school sys- 
tem of the Commonwealth. Could the State be culled 
by a thorough competitive examination of the candidates 
for admission to the admirable schools; could these 
fifty superior teachers find themselves in charge of 1000 
young men and women of tested academical acquire- 
ments, real students of the noble profession of peda- 
gogy; competent, at once, to enter on a thorough 
course of instruction in the methods of teaching, aided 
by a good practice school completely under the control 
of the normal authorities ; it is easy to be seen what a 
prodigious increase of power would come from the 
work done, The expense of conducting such a school 
would not materially exceed the present outlay, and the 
outcome would be so much greater than now, that we 
do not venture the comparison. 

There would be ample call for all the graduates of 
such a gtoup of schools. Entering on the ordinary 
work of teaching in district, grammar, and primary 
schools, they would gain prodigiously from their early 
years of experience, and vindicate the wisdom of the 
State in.their special education. And out of this group 
would, all the time, be rising a class of superior teach- 
ers for our high and academical institutions. Espe- 
cially would they be called to the management of the 


‘humerous city and village training-schools, for which it 


is now so difficult to find the fit leaders ; and their ser- 
vices in the institutes, teachers’ associations and meet- 
ings, in public and private, would be invaluable. Under 
this reform, our State Normal Schools would be elevated 
to real colleges or universities of pedagogy, and their 
facilities for producing the higher order of teachers 
would be greatly increased. They might include an 
elective course of study which would attract a consider- 
able number of experienced and aspiring teachers, who 
would resort to them for a year’s instruction. In short, 
in place of the undeniably useful schools they now are, 
they would be raised, without great additional expense, 
to a class of training seminaries, of which we have 
scarcely a specimen in our country; attracting the 
graduates of our colleges, and leading the higher public 
school culture of the State. And not the least of these 
good results would be the forcing our colleges to adopt 
the modern system of instruction, and wake up from 
that conceit of routine which makes their ordinary 
teaching often the poorest in quality and versatility of 
operation of all in the State. 

We believe we know enough of the teachers of these 
Normal Schools, to assert that they would feel like men 
and women born into a higher state of existence, if they 
could be lifted out of our present routine Normal School 
work, and placed in the situation to which their abil- 
ities entitle them. If it is asked, “‘ Why have they not 
hitherto demanded such opportunities, or even made 
one Normal school such a seminary?” the answer is 
plain. First, in the settlement of a muddy country, 
comes the bush and log road; then the plank road ; 
then the macadamized turnpike ; lastly, the complete 
railroad system that changes a wilderness to a compact 
commonwealth. When Horace Mann blew the big 
horn of common-school reform, the cry was for teach- 
ers of the common schools who had even professed to 
study the art of instruction. To this call, the people 
responded by the system of Normal Schools now on 
the ground in the Northern States. They were the ed- 
ucational plank-road that first lifted our school system 
out of the mire of incompetency in which it floundered 
half a century ago. Out of this has been developed, 
gradually, our present system of local training-schools, 
institutes, teachers’ conventions, etc., all doing excel- 
lent work ; but all now coming, in a certain way, into 
rivalry of the State Normal School as it now is. 


The present pinching time has raised the shrill cry 
of “economy” in every city and hamlet, from Boston 
to San Francisco. The American people, North, be- 
lieve in two things, — good schools and economy ; and 
they will soon know that good schools and cheap teach- 
ers are incompatible. How to use the money we are 
now paying, to get on the ground a higher set of teach- 
ers ; how to take advantage of the present popular sen- 
sitiveness to expense, to purge the ranks of incompe- 
tents, and those who have outlived their usefulness ; 
how to bring about reforms in administration and or- 
ganization that will concentrate our sprawling school 
system, and work our machinery with more effect, is 
the problem of the hour, The people are willing to 
pay even more for normal instruction than now; but 
they will demand that the. few State Normal Schools 
they can support shall be made proper Normal Univer- 
sities of pedagogy, to lead the instruction of the Com- 
monwealth and the nation. 

The duty of the friends of the common school to-day 
is not to go into a bitter warfare against the public to 
sustain every thing now on the ground, just as it is, but 
to take advantage of the present interest to suppress, 
lop off any useless incumbrance, and, especially, insist 
that the higher education for which the people pay so 
freely shall be a reality, and not a large name covering 
a slender performance. We have done as well as could 
reasonably be expected, in the past. We must now 
unite to lift up the profession of teaching, which is the 
soul of the common school, to its permanent position of 
effective power in the national life: and, as absolutely 


essential to this, we must lift up our whole body of 


semi-academical State Normal Schools into Normal 
Colleges, established and supported by the State, and, 
if possible, in addition, endowed by private munificence, 
to lead in the new departure for higher ground. 

A. D, Mayo. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Worcester County Teachers’ Convention. 
The twentieth annual meeting of the Worcester County Teach- 
ers’ Convention was held at Gardiner, June 8 and 9. Not far from 
400 teachers were present, but the audience was seldom less 
than 600. 

Papers were read by J. Jackson, Jr., of Millbury, on “ Teach- 
ing Composition Writing ;” and by J. D. Miller, of Leominister, 
on “ The Ghost of My Boyhood,” by both of which the subject of 
grammar was introduced. Very interesting discussions followed 
each, in which the following engaged: Messrs. C. C. Foster, C. 
B. Haynes, C. C. Woodman, and A. P. Marble, of Worcester; G. 
E. Nichols, of Webster; J. G. Edgerly, of Fitchburg; G. L. 
Faxon, of Brookfield; and Agent E. A. Hubbard, of Springfield. 
The result of the comparison of views was the following resolu- 
tion, passed at a later state of the meeting: 

Resolved, That progress has been made in the methods of teach- 
ing the English language; that the teaching of technical grammar 
has been attended with very unsatisfactory results, and that as an 
Association we endorse the synthetic method, and the usage of 
technical terms only incidentally, to such an extent as convenience 
may require, 

A paper by Mrs, C. A. Bates, of Barre, on “ The Teather as a 
Moral Power,” set forth the necessity of this feature in the teach- 
er’s work, and his responsibility and opportunities in this regard, 
The difficulties of the teacher in attempting such labor was spicily 
indicated by P. D. Jones, of Worcester ; other points were devel- 
oped by Messrs. C. C. Woodman, of Worcester, and H. Wilder, 
of Barre. 

The paper of Miss Nellie M. Muzzy, of Worcester, described 
“Primary School Work” in her city, giving useful hints, and 
claiming that order and obedience were indispensable, In the 
discussion which followed, Messrs. A. P. Marble, and E. J. 
Comins of Worcester, J. G. Edgerly of Fitchburg, and G. L. 
Faxon of Brookfield, participated. Short sessions, frequent re- 
cesses, easy lessons, and good order, but not rigid silence, were 
advocated by all. 

Mr. A. N. Marston, of Fitchburg, described, with illustrations 
on the board, the method of “Teaching Botany in the Fitchburg 
High School,” in which field-work, drawings by pupils from chart 
and nature, and conversational lectures are the main agents, the 
text-book being secondary, Specimens of the work of scholars 
were examined by the teachers with interest, 

Mr, J. E. Vose, of Ashburnham, called attention to the sim 

plicity of the “ Metric System,” and in his advocacy of its claims 
was seconded by Messrs. Clark of Petersham, Marble, Rice, 
Bartlett, and Woodman of Worcester, Emory of Whitinsville, and 
Warren of Spencer. Resolutions, calling upon Congress for such 
legislation as will result in the general adoption of the Metric Sys- 
tem, and upon the teachers to awaken an interest therein in their 
schools, were also passed by the Conventien. 
Mr. Hiram M. George, of Blackstone, presented a paper with 
the subject, “ Hints about Spelling,” and Mr. R. G. Huling, of 
Fitchburg, a biographical sketch of the Swiss educational re- 
former, Pestalozzi. 

The Town Hall was well filled on Friday evening, June 7, te 
hear a lecture by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, on “ The 
Country District School.” As usual, the auditors of the distin- 
tinguished lecturer were delighted. 

The president, Mr. Edwin Emory, of Whitinsville, and the sec+ 
retary, Miss E, W. Aldrich, of Worcester, were untiring in their 
efforts, and contributed largely to render the meetings a success, 
The citizens of Gardner, too, showed a hospitality well nigh inex- 
haustible, though the number of their guests was far larger than 
anticipated. Miss Maggie Frair, of Fitchburg, gave the Associa- 
tion much pleasure by her recitations of a selection from “ As You 
Like It,” and Bryant’s “ Robert of Lincoln.” 

The Committee on Nominations was E, I. Comins, of Worces 
ter; Miss Sarah Hayden, of Fitchburg; J. B. Davis, of Gardner. 

The Committee on Resolutions was C. C. Woodman, of 
Worcester; Albert Warren, of Spencer; Miss Sarah Richardson, 
of Leominster. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President—G, L. Faxon, of Brookfield. Vice-Presidents — P. 
D. Jones, of Worcester; A. E. Ford, of Clinton. Directors — 
Miss M. B. Richardson, of Fitchburg ; C. L. Clay, Whitinsville ; 
Miss Emily Edson, of North Brookfield; R. G. Huling, of Fitch- 
burg. Secretary — Miss Charlotte H. Munger, of Worcester. 
Treasurer—E. I, Comins, of Worcester. 

The question of changing the time of holding the annual meet- 
ing was referred to the directors, with power to act. After adopt- 
ing resolutions of thanks to the people of Gardner ; to the school 


‘committees who allowed teachers to be present ; to the railroads ; 


to the essayists; and to the retiring officers ; and recommending 
the N. E. JournAL oF Epvucarion, the Association adjourned. 
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Doyle Avenue School-house, 
PROVIDENCE, R. lt 


This building was formally dedicated 
to the cause of education on the after- 
noon of September 5, 1876. It is located 
on the south side of Doyle avenue, on 
lot nearly two hundred feet square, ex- 
tending through to Bacon street, thus giv- 
ing two entrances on parallel streets, one 
for each sex. It occupies an elevated 
position, and is the most conspicuous ar- 
chitectural ornament at the north end of 
the city. 

The building is of Danvers pressed 
brick, with granite and iron trimmings, is 
three stories in height, with a steep hipped 
roof, and measures 98 by 72 feet, and is 
of a composite style of architecture. The 
steeper portions of the roof are slated, 
while the top is tinned, and surrounded 
by an ornamental iron cresting. At each 
end is a finely proportioned tower, that at 
the north end containing a richly-toned 
bell weighing 800 pounds, pi:ched in the 
key of B. Each tower is surmounted by 
an appropriate iron finial. Large play- 
grounds are upon each side, and there is 
a beautiful lawn at each front. There are 
four school-rooms in each of the first two 


stories, and two school-rooms, with a hall 
50 by 70 feet, and 20 feet high in the third, 
the windows of which overlook a magnifi- 
cent panorama of city and country. 

The entrances are reached by short flights of granite steps, covered by a tasteful 
porch. Double doors, swinging in either direction, open into a vestibule, from 
which light, leather-covered double doors open into the corridor, which extends the 
entire length of the building. At the right of each entrance a stairway five feet 
wide, with no “well” for children to fall through in case of a panic, leads to the 
upper stories. At the left is the principal’s office, about fourteen feet square, 
nicely carpeted and furnished, with lavatory and closet opening from it. Directly 
over this office is a similar room, similarly furnished, for the lady teachers. 

Each school-room is thirty by thirty-two feet, and nearly sixteen feet high in the 
clear, and contains forty-nine desks and chairs for pupils, thus giving more than 
three hundred cubic feet of air to each person. Two wardrobes for pupils and one 
for the teacher are connected with each room, and Pawtuxet water enters over a 
marble bowl in a corner near the teacher’s desk ; blackboards forty-two inches 
wide, with a sensibly constructed chalk ledge below, and divided into suitable 
spaces by pointers hung at proper intervals by screw-eyes to hooks in the moulding 
above, surround the rooms except at the doors and windows. Each pupil’s desk 
has a rack in the right hand corner for pens, pencils, and other small articles. 
Each room is lighted by windows five feet wide and ten feet high, thus flooding it 
with the pure light of heaven. 

The principal’s room, at the right of the Doyle avenue entrance on the first floor, 
has desks of an extra size, and designed for this room. An ornamental case of 
biack walnut, unusually convenient in its construction, contains the reference library ; 
speaking-tubes run from near the principal’s desk to every room and the cellar, 
and below them are pulls for the signal gongs, which are used at recess and dis- 
mission. The head-assistant’s private room opens from this school room. 

The ventilation is upon Dr. Leach’s system, which consists of four brick chim- 
neys, each four feet square, plastered smoothly on the inside, through which passes 
an eight-inch cas‘ iron smoke pipe, which produces a strong current of air. Two 
openings, each about two feet square, one at the floor, and one at the ceiling, open 

from each room into these chimneys ; the upper openings having a sliding panel, 
and the lower being covered with a fine wire netting having a very coarse mesh. 
During the past winter, it has been found that the upper ventilators need be used 
but very little, on account of the powerful draft through the lower openings. 

The total cost of building, furnishing, fencing, grading, out-buildings, etc., in- 
cluding everything except the lot, has been less than $110 per seat, and there is 
no second-class work nor material in the building. 


THE ST/RRUP-CUP.—By Sipney LANIER. 


Death, thou’rt a cordial old and rare ; | These were to sweeten thee with song ; 
Look how compounded, with what care! The biood of heroes made thee strong. 
Time got his wrinkles reaping thee What heroes! Ah, for shame, for shame! 
Sweet herbs from all antiquity. The worthiest died without a name. 


David to thy distillage went, Then, Time, let not a drop be spilt ; 
Gotama excellent, Hand me the cap thon wilt ; 
oaks hayyim, and Chaucer bright, If death such dear distillment be, 
Shakespeare for a king-delight. I'll drink it down right smilingly. 
— Scribner, for May, 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We take the following from Governor Prescott’s message : 

Education. — There can be no question in which the people feel 
a deeper interest than in the education of the youth, for upon this 
alone rests the permanency of our republican institutions. Noth- 
ing should be neglected that can properly be done to introduce 
and maintain the best methods of instruction, I am fully con- 
vinced that the cause of popular education would be better sub- 
served if the superintendent of public instruction could, once a 
year at least, in each county, hold an institute, where the teachers 
of the county could meet and compare their own methods of in- 
struction, and receive such suggestions as might be communicated 
from ladies and gentlemen whose eminent qualifications would en- 
title them to act in the capacity of instructors. Successful teach- 
ing requires gatherings of teachers, and if the methods are not 
uniform in the State, we shall soon fall behind the advanced meth- 
ods now adopted in other States, and taught in our own normal 
school. We must not and ought not to fail in that which has es- 
pecially given our State an enviable notoriety. Many of our 
school-laws are uncertain and inconsistent, and need revision. 
The law which requires the attendance of the youth in our schools 
is not properly enforced, and very many children are losing the 
advantages of the common school, and are growing up in idleness, 
when ample provision is made by the State for their education. 
The present school-district division, as kept up in most of our 
towns, is detrimental to the advance that ought to be made in our 
educational system, for it necessitates short terms of school, with 
teachers of inferior qualifications, It is expensive without corres- 
ponding benefit, The pupils in the cities and the larger towns, 
under the present system, have a decided advantage over these of 
the smaller towns. Your attention is called to this important 
matter. 

The Normal School, — This institution, the design of which es- 
tablishment was to instruct the pupils in the science of teaching, 
has been successfully managed during the year. The standard of 
scholarship for admission has been raised, and pupils are not ad- 
m tted as young as formerly, the trustees believing that better re- 
sults would be attained if the standard of age were considered in 
connection with literary qualifications, This school is now grad- 
uating many fine instructors, and their superior culture is already 
seen in the schools where they are employed. An appropriation 
will be asked for to aid in the support of the principal and his as- 
sistants. We pay money from our treasury to support and in- 
struct our vicious youth at the reform school; we should with 
equal liberality appropriate money towards the tainence of 
the teachers in our normal school, whose time is spent in instruct- 
ing those who are to devote their lives to the development, in our 
virtuous youth, of high mental and moral qualities. As this is to 
be a permanent State institution, it may be well for you to consider 
whether a definite sum could not be fixed upon as an annual ap- 
propriation, as is now the case with the asylum for the insane and 
the reform school, in order that the trustees may, with greater se- 
curity, determine upon their instructors, and be prepared to make 
such repairs and improvements as from time to time become 
necessary. 


VERMONT. 


St. JoHNsBURY.—In the catalogue of St. Johnsbury Academy, 
just published, is the following summary: Resident graduates, 3; 
senior advanced class, 6; senior class, 42; middle class, 59 ; junior 
class, 120; sub junior class, 68; aggregate, 298. A/stendance.— 
First term: First half, 210; second half, 188. Second term: 
First half, 215; second half, 145. The present term closes June 
22, with exercises of the graduating class in the morning of that 
day. Examinations occur June 20-22. Examining Committee.— 
Prof. C. A. Young, Hanover, N. H.; Prof. Ezra Brainard, Mid- 
dlebury ; Rev. D. E, Miller, St. Johnsbury. 

The catalogue, printed by Poland’s printing establishment, 
Montpelier, is well executed in every particular, and affords abund- 
ant evidence of the thoroughness in the discipline and instruction 
of this very excellent academy. 

The alumni association of St. Johnsbury Academy will hold its 
first annual reunion, Friday afternoon, June 22, 1877. The order 
of exercises gives promise of a very pleasant reunion. 

— Prof. Louis Pollens, of Burlington, has accepted the assistant- 
professorship of Modern Languages in Dartmouth College. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT.—Seventy-third commencement, 1877. 

Sunday, Fune 24. — Baccalaureate address by the president, 
Anniversary of the Society for Religious Inquiry. — 

Monday.—Commencement concert at City Hall. 

Tuesday.—Annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa, at Institute 
Hall, Meeting of alumni at College Chapel. Celebration of 
alumni. Anniversary of Medical department and celebration of 
medical alumni, Junior exhibition. 

Wednesday. — Exhibition of the Art Gallery, etc. Procession 
from the college. Orations of graduating class, master’s oration, 
and conferring of degrees. Corporation dinner. Commencement 
levee, at the president’s house. 

Thursday.—Examination for admission to the university, at the 
college rooms, 


The Central Vermont railroad will charge half fare for return! 


tickets. Return certificates can be obtained of Charles E. Allen, 
the secretary of the alumni. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. — Friday, June 15, class day. Oration 
and poem in Manning Hall, at 10:30 a.m. Sunday, June 17, bac- 
calaureate sermon by President Robinson, in the First Baptist 
meeting-house, at 4 o'clock p.m. Sermon before the Society of 
Missionary Inquiry at 8 p. m., by Rev. Thacher Thayer, D.D., of 
Newport. Monday, annual declamation of the sophomore class 
for the Carpenter prizes in Elocution, in Manning Hall, at 8 p. m. 
Tuesday, business meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society in Man- 
ning Hall, at 9:30 ; oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
by Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale College. Annual meeting of the 
alumni in Manning Hall, at 4 p.m. At 5 p. m., before the alumni, 
address Commemorative of the Life and Services of ex-President 
Caswell, by Prof. J. L. Lincoln, Wednesday, rogth annual com- 
mencement; exercises of the graduating class, at the First Baptist 
meeting-house, at 10 a.m. ‘Thursday, meeting of the corporation 
in Rhode Island Hall, at 9 a.m. Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, examinations for admission to college. 


A Short History of Rhode Island.—A book with this title, from 
the pen of George Washington Greene, was published by J. A. and 
R. A. Reid, in Providence, last week. It is a beautiful little book 
of 350 pages, elegantly printed, illustrated with a view of the statue 
of Koger Williams and a map of the State, and provided with a co- 
pious analytical table and an extensive index, — helps always of 
great value to the teacher and student. Rhode Island bas a place 
in the progress of civilization, and Professor Greene has shown 
this in his interesting narrative. The appendix contains much 
valuable information in regard to the State and its several towns. 
No teacher in Rhode Island can do without the book. 

Facts Relating to High Schools. — The whole number of pupils 
in high schools in the State is about 2$ per cent. of the whole 
number registered in a// the public schools ; but as the average at- 
tendance of these pupils is much better than the general average, 
the average attendance in the schools is about 3} per cent. of the 
attendance in all grades. The expense for salaries of high school 
teachers is very nearly eight per cent. of the whole amount ex- 
pended for teachers’ salaries in all grades. . 

— A good increase in attendance last year has been reported 
from Jamestown. 

— James H. Eldredge, M.D., has been re-elected a member of 
the East Greenwich school committee. Daniel C. Kenyon was 
also elected a member of the committee for three years, and su- 

— Rev. M. W. Burlingame has been elected a member of the 
Smithfield school committee for three years. 

— Hon. S. H. Cross has been re-elected a member of the Wes- 
terly school committee for three years, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST.—The French Normal School of Dr. Sauveur, which 
was held at Plymouth last summer, will continue at Amherst the 
coming season. The school will have better &’ccommodations, 
will be graded, and much more thoroughly organized than before. 
Dr. Sauveur will be assisted by several distinguished French, 
German, and Latin professors. The exercises will commence at 
half-past eight in the morning ; the advanced class in French liter- 
ature with Dr. Sauveur, beginners with Professor Bachimont, and 
still another class conducted by Professor Lelande, the teacher 
so popular at Plymouth. Following these lessons, classes of be- 
ginners and children will be instructed in sections by the school. 
During the day Professor Zeulig, of Boston (school of Modern 
Languages), will teach Latin by the same method, namely without 
the use of English. In addition he will probably have classes in 
German, 

Lectures on literary subjects will be given twice a week by Dr. 
Sauveur. The wisdom of these lectures, their brilliancy, beauty, 
and sublimity ef style can only be appreciated by those who have 
listened to them. They inspire a taste for the study of French 
literature, which we venture to say will never be ignored or neg- 
lected by any true student, until he has searched thoroughly for 
himself the fountains from which these things proceed. 

HAVERHILL.—The sub-committee on the high school of Haver- 
hill, at the last regular meeting of the school board, in order to 
reduce the expenses of that school, recommended that there be 
employed for the coming school year, but one sub-master instead 
of two, as at present. They also recommended that one female 
teacher be employed to take the place of one of the sub-masters 
now employed. Their report was adopted by the school board. So 
there will be open a chance for applicants for the position until 
the zoth of this month,—the time of election of teachers for the 
coming year. 

FALL River.—There is to be a public exhibition of the draw- 
ings and specimens of penmanship executed by the pupils in the 
public schools. The exhibition will take place in the Borden 
Block, commencing June 18, and will continue two weeks. Every 
grade of school is to be represented, and a fine opportunity will 
be given to show what the school can do in the above-named 
branches. The teaehers are somewhat exercised over the matter, 


anda mcst creditable display is confidently looked for. . , . 


The past pupils of the high school, who have attended a year or 
more, are forming an association to be called the Fall River High- 
School Association. The present school term will close June 29, 
and a public examination of all the schools in town will be made 
during the last week. J 

Worcester County TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The twentieth 
annual meeting of the Worcester County Teachers’ Association 
was held at Gardner, Mass., June 8 and 9. Papers were read, 
“On Teaching Written Composition,” by Joseph Jackson, Jr., of 
Millbury. “The Teacher as a Moral Power,” by Mrs. C. A. 
Bates, of the school committee, Barre. “The Ghost of my Boy- 
hood,” by J. D. Miller, Leominster. ‘‘ Primary School Work,” 
by Nellie M. Muzzy, Worcester. “ The Leaf,” an exercise in 
botany, by A. N. Marston, of Fitchburg. ‘“ The Metric System,” 
by James E. Vose, of Ashburnham. “ Hints about Spelling,” by 
Hiram M. George, of Blackstone, ‘“ Pestalozzi,” by Ray Greene 
Huling, of Fitchburg. The evening lecture on “ The Country 
District School,” was given by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield. 
The citizens of Gardner generously furnished free entertainment 
to the teachers attending. 

A fuller report, received too late for publication this week, will 
be given in our next. 


MELROSE.— Last week the school committee and selectmen, in 
joint convention, elected Mr. Thomas B. Peck on the school 
board, in place of Mrs. Alonzo V. Linde, who has resigned. 
This makes the committee consist of four men and two women. 
Mr. Peck is considered a valuable acquisition ; he is a gestleman 
of superior culture, educated at Harvard, of fine literary taste, 
and eminently qualified for the position to which he is now cho- 
sen. . . . The school committee have put ventilators into all 
the old-fashioned schoolrooms, The School appropriation is 
$1,500 less this year than last, and the committee are doing their 
best to make both ends meet, although it will involve the reduction 
of some of the salaries, or a percentage on all. We have some 
superior teachers here, and it is the wish of parents and pupils 
that they may be retained if possible. 


Quincy. — Adams Academy, under Professor Dimmock, held 
its annual prize declamation and reading exercises on Saturday 
Juneg. Two Adams medals (gold) were awarded, to J. S. Webb, 
of Washington, and A. P. French, of South Braintree. The 
teacher’s prize was given to E. A. Whitman, of Louisville, This 
school, established in 1872, has three substantial school buildings, 
six teachers, and 150 students, and is a most marked example of 
able management and successful results in scholarship. 


CONNECTICUT, 


New Haven.—Zaton School—Principal Appointed.—Mr. Sam- 
uel T. Dutton, a Yale graduate, class of ’73, and since his gradua- 
tion principal of the South Norwalk High School, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Eaton School, vice Gile resigned, and has 
accepted the position. Mr. Dutton is twenty-seven years of age, 
and comes hither after much success in South Norwalk, where he 
has been a popular and highly valued teacher. His salary was ad- 
vanced from $1,200 to $2,000 in two years, 

High School Examination.—The following figures show the re- 
sult of the examination of classes for admission to the High School, 
concluded last week : 


Average General Special 

Age. Average. Average. 

Woolsey, 15 2-10 79.9 Wooster, 83.3 
Wooster, 14 5-12 79.6 Woolsey, 83. 

Skinner, 14 10-12 738.3 Washington, 97-5 

Webster, 15 I-12 77.1 Webster, 77-3 

Dwight, 15 8-12 75.2 Skinner, 73-4 

Washington, 14 10-12 74.9 Eaton, 69.3 

Eaton, 15 73-5 Dwight, 66.1 


Explanatory, it should be said that the first column gives the av- 
erage age of the scholar in each class. In the second column is 
given the general average in the following studies, nine in number, 
viz: history, geography, grammar, arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
writing, music, drawing. In the third colamn is given the special 
average in the key-studies, arithmetic and grammar. It will be 
seen that in the general average Woolsey ranks first, in the spe- 
cial average Wooster stands first, and that the difference between 
these two leading schools is but slight, with the difference in age 
in favor of Wooster. It will be observed, also, that in the column 
of figures above given, the rank of schools is given in their order 
for convenience of reference. Wooster, it might be mentioned, 
has led all the schools for three years past, and this time it is almost 
a draw between Wooster and Woolsey for the first position, with 
Woolsey a little ahead, 

The above statistics of schools are plainly no criterion of the 
true progress of any school, since it is not known how large a per 
cent. of each school entered upon the examination. A small select 
per cent. could stand higher than a larger number.—Pul/adium. 


— Mr. J. S, Cooley, for five years the principal of the Hazard- 
ville high school, receives very flattering commendations from 
the patrons of his school. Attendance and scholarship seem to 
be unusually good, 

— The following is a list of the teachers in East Hartford for 
the summer term: North district, Julia S. Avery ; Second North, 
Arthur E. Bowers; Center, B, F, Eaton, higher, and Mary A. 
Chandler, primary; Second South, Alice M. Riley ; South, Mary 


E. Brewer; South Middle, Francis E, Kingsbury: Southeast, 
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Addie P. Steares ; Mill, F. W. Ames, higher; S. Maria. Risley, 
North primary; Hattie L. Hollister, South primary; Meadow, 
Charles E. Andrews ; Long Hill, Mary D. Little. 

— The first annual meeting of the Fairfield County Teachers’ 
Association met in Union Hall, at South Norwalk, June 1 and 2. 
The objects of the Association, are,—1. The mutual acquaintance 
of those engaged in the same work. 2. Practical help to teachers 
in their everyday work. 3. The advancement of the profession 
to the place of dignity which it deserved. This is the first county 
association in the State, and we are pleased that Fairfield county 
is ahead in this matter. The Association was successfully organ- 
ized, and the exercises were most practical and profitable. There 
was a large attendance. 

— The six Yale seniors who have been chosen to speak for the 
Deforest gold medal are Edwin Ruthven Dillingham, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Samuel Lewis Eaton, of Lancaster, Wis.; Edwin Baker 
Oager, of Scotland, Conn.; Edwin Burpee Goodell, of New 
Haven; Arthur Reade Kimball, of West Haven; William Henry 
Upten, of Portland, Oregon. 


NEW YORK. 

The thirty-second anniversary of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in the high school building, Platts- 
burg, N. Y., Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 24, 25, and 
26, 1877. There will be two general sessions each day, — in the 
forenoon at 9 o’clock, in the high school building, and in the even- 
ing one meeting in the high school building, and one in the First 
Presbyterian church, at 7:30 o’clock. The three sections will oc- 
cupy the afternoons of Wednesday and Thursday, commencing at 
2 o'clock. Ample time will be given for the discussion of all 
papers and reports. A cordial invitation is extended to teachers 
and friends of education from other States to be present and par- 
ticipate in the exercises. Authors of papers are requested to leave 
them in the hands of the secretary for publication. All cities 
and villages are requested to send five specimens of drawing from 
each of the grades in which this subject is taught, to be arranged 
according to locality by the teachers having these drawings in 
charge, in a room provided for this purpose. Papers will be read 
and addresses given by Hon. C. J. Smart, of Ohio ; President 
Hunter, of N. Y.; Principal Hoover, of Portland; Hon. A. Apgar, 
of N.J.; Principal Strong, of Michigan; C. B. Stetson, of 
Mass.; Hon. Neil Gilmour, N. Y.; Professor Allen, of Geneseo ; 
Principal Sheldon, of Oswego; Principal McVicar, of Potsdam ; 
Professor Johcnnot, of Ithaca; and other prominent educators. 
The programme is an inviting one, and we may safely predict a 
grand meeting. 


THE WEST. 


CHICAGO. 


As indicating the number seeking admission to the high school, 
and that will under the new order be sent to the division schools, 
it may be mentioned that a sort of 

CENSUS 
taken at the last principals’ meeting, the fact was discovered that 
871 candidates from the grammar schools will offer themselves at 
the coming examination. Undoubtedly that number will be ad- 
mitted, for the number of outside candidates who will secure ad- 
mission is greater than.the probable number of failures from the 


grammar schools. 
THE EXAMINATION 


of these pupils for graduation from the grammar schools has 
commenced. Superintendent Pickard is at work on the reading 
and a miscellaneous oral examination, involving the use of spoken 
language and knowledge of current events, This oral examina- 
tion (as will all the other examinations), takes places at the respec- 
tive school buildings. Pupils are called upon to read portions of 
their grade-work,—to define and explain words and expressions 
in it,—to relate in their own language an account of some current 
event, or something learned outside of the school work, and finally, 
to read at sight extracts from the newspapers in various styles and 
types. Mr. Pickard examines thus these pupils, at the rate of 
about fifteen per hour. 

THE UNGRADED ROOM 
for the accommodation of peculiar pupils, which has been organ- 
ized in some of the larger schools, has been a source of disap- 
pointment to a few “ peculiar teachers.” These laid the “ flattering 
unction te their souls” that the ungraded room had no other 
raison d'etre than to absorb from their sight all the troublesome 
urchins of their divisions. This state of things afforded Assistant- 
Superintendent Doty an opportunity to remind principals, at the 
last meeting, that these rooms were not organized for any such 
purpose, and requested them to caution teachers against speaking 
or thinking of them as “ Botany-Bay schools.” Superintendent 
Pickard also stepped into the breach, and urged that the basis of 
the organization of these rooms must be helpfulness to the pupils, 
and ruled that pupils should be placed there only on order from 
the superintendent's office. Some parents of discouraged pupils 
have applied to the superintendent for such order. 
THE DISCUSSION 
at the May meeting was upon the treatment of tardiness, and the 
evil of the too early assemblage of pupils upon the school grounds. 


There was a practically unanimous testimony to a belief that the 
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latter was a much greater evil than the former in the city schools, 
and one that required very grave consideration. The only good 
word said for the poor boys, in this council of their enemies, was 
by the superintendent, who gave utterance to the suggestion, boys 
being gregarious, that it was better they should assemble on the 
school premises than in worse places. The speakers were Messrs. 
Slocum, Belfield, G. D. Broomell, Pickard, Baker, Mrs. Young, 
and Mrs. Hardick. The debate resulted in the appointment of a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Slocum, Be'field, and Miss Little, 
to report at the next meeting upon the feasibility of keeping the 
children at home, until some universal city signal shall be given 
for their liberation. It was thought that the fire-bells might be 
utilized for the purpose of indicating to parents the orthodox time 
for permitting the children to start for school. 
PERSONAL. 

Mr. J. K. Merrill, who recently gave up the principalship of the 
Brown School on account of ill health, has sufficiently recovered 
to resume work. He is for the present engaged at class teaching 
in the West division High School. 

Superintendent Pickard goes to Winona next week, to address 


the graduating class of the Minnesota State Normal School, located 
at that place. James HANNAN. 


KANSAS. 


The State Teachers’ Ass ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Emporia, June 26, 27, and 28, and will be presided over by Hon. 
L. B. Kellogg. Addresses will be made by the president, and by 
Prof. L. A. Thomas, Prof. J. N. Reynolds, Rev. C. R. Pomeroy, 
Prof. P. J. Williams, Professor Kedzie, Hon. P. McVicar, Hon. D. 
H. McCarty, and others. Papers will be read by Superintendent 
Scott, Miss Smither, Professor Reuhl, Superintendent Milliken, 
Principal Iles, Professor Raymond, Hon. A. M. F. Randolph, and 
others. 

A County Superintendents’ Convention will be held on Friday, 
June 29, at the same place. 

State-Superintendent Lemmon will hold a State examination on 
Thursday and Friday, June 28 and 29. The topics for the exam- 
ination are, Inspection of Testimonials; Reading; Arithmetic and 
Sars | Elements of Physiology; English Grammar; Ge- 

raphy Map Drawinz; Industrial Drawing ; United States 

istory and Constitution; Elements of Natural Philosophy ; Al- 
os Elements of Botany; Elements of Geology; Elements of 
ntomology ; School Management; Descriptive Astronomy; Ge- 
ometry and Plane Trigonometry; Latin; Elements of Chemistry. 

From present indications it is believed that this will be the larg- 
est and best meeting of teachers and friends of education ever 
in of exercises of the Association will 

especially valuable to all who propose to engage in the normal 
institute work'to be done this summer. 


gs TO TEACHERS AND BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 


The Best Books 3 Lowest Prices! 


REDUCED PRICES! 


| INTRODUCTORY LIST. 
Puscications oF J. H. BUTLER & CO., 


We here give the new and special reduced prices of our Standard and Approved School Books, for introduction and exchange. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


on condition that the books ordered are for first introduction into schools where they are not already in use. 
Introduction price for a First suppLY, without exchange for old books in use. The second column of figures gives the Introduction price for a FIRST SUPPLY 
when an equal number of old books in use of corresponding grade are given us in exchange. Where no exchange rates are given, introductory rates apply. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. | 


GOODRICH’S HISTORIES. 


READING. 


These prices apply only 
The first column of figures gives the 


LADIES’ READERS. 


New Primary Geography, . . $ .50$.40 American Child’s Pict. Hist. U. 8. $ .50 $.40| The New American First Reader, $ .13 $.10| Hows’ Primary Ladies’ Reader, $ .40 $.30 
New Intermediate Geography, 1.00 .80 Pictorial HistoryofU.8. . . 1.05 .80|The New American Sec. Reader, 4 .15| Hows’ Junior Ladies’ Reader, | —.90_.75 
New Physical Geography, . 1.12 .85 History » + mow. American Third Reader, .33 .25 Bows’ Bonde, 4.00 80 
' . Ilo . e New American Fourth Reader, . .30| Hows’ Ladies’ Book of Readings 
New b Pictorial History of Greece, . 1.10 The New American Fifth Reader, bo and Recitations, . . 
w Pirst Lessons in Geography, .30 -22 Pictorial History of France, . 1.10 .84 
New School Geography & Atlas, 1.50 1.12) Pictorial Natural History, . blo .84 SPELLING. ELOCUTION. 
Ancient Geography. (Parley'’s) Com. Sch. Hist. World, 1.05 .80 a New Amer. Primary Speller, .14 -.10/ Butler's Literary Selections, Paper, .25 
Ancient Geography and Atlas, 1.0 Butler's Pictorial History of U.&., 1.00 e New Am. Pronouncing Speller, .20 .15| Butler's Literary Selections, Cloth, .50 
ew Ancient Geography, . . 1.10 — ETYMOLOGY. 
Outline and Wall Maps. ARITHMETIC. Baldeman's English Affixes, . 1.25 .45 Oxford's t, 50 
304 The New American Arith, Part 2, .27 .20| The New Am. Etymolog’l Reader, 1.00 .65 wipe atid 
New Outline Maps, Large Series, 20.00 » 
The New American Arith, Part 3, .37 .23|The Scholar'sCompanion, . 67 .50/ CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 
Map Drawing. The New Practical Arithmetic, -50 -40 LATIN. “° Stockhardt’s Principles of Chem, 1.60 1.20 
Hand-Book of Map Drawing, 50 .40 comprising Parts 2 and 3, Bingham's Latin Grammar, . . 1.00 .75| Tenney’s Manual of Geology, 1.10 .84 
in. 
V0 Mag ments . ingham’s Latin Prose Compos’n, .60 .50|Reid’s Intellect’! Powers. Walker. 1.25 
Bingham's English Grammar, “50 .40 Coppee’s Blements of Rhetoric, 1.00 .75'Ramshorn’s Latin Synonyms, 1.25 dae Stewart’s Philosophy. Walker. 1.25 


Books sent for introduction will be charged at Introduction prices ; 


books being sent us at the close of the introduction. 


on settlement, Exchange prices only will be required for as many as are exchanged,—the old 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction will be sent by mail to Teachers and School Officers on receipt of the Jntroduction price. 


Catalogues and descriptive circulars will be mailed 


Address the Publishers; or 


on application. 


G. E. WHITTEMORE,) 
HUNTER ©. Providence, R.I. 
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New Publications. 


THe ScHoot House: Its architecture, external and internal ar- 
rangements ; with elevations and floors for Public and High 
School Buildings, — together with illustrated papers on the im- 
portance of School Hygiene and Ventilation; also with practi- 
cal suggestions as to school grounds, school furniture, gymnas- 
tics, and the uses and value of school apparatus, with upwards 
of 400 illustrations. BY J. George Hodgins, LL D., Dep. Min- 


ister of Education for the Province of Ontario. 


Co., Toronto, Canada. 


The editor of this volume has met an obvious want in the gen- 
eral economy of management of the public school interests. He 
treats in detail the following topics: School Architecture—includ- 
ing plans for collegiate institutes, high, intermediate, and primary 


schools. School Sites—the laying out, planting, 
school premises. 


The various methods of warming and ven- 
tilating schoolhouses. The interior arrangements of the school- 
room, — furniture, seating, etc. School Apparatus, — with direc- 
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Copp, Clark & 


tions for its use and preservation. Physical Training in Schools 
— with illustrations of gymnastic and calisthenics. The School- 
room, — its internal arrangements and care. It is a book that 
should be in the hands of all school officers. 


SHAKESPEARE, ADAPTED FOR READING CLassEs. Edited by 
Thomas Bulfinch and Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, Pages 436. Price 
$200. S. W. Tilton & Co., publishers, Boston. 


This beautiful book consists of eight of the best plays of Shake- 
speare adapted for school and family reading, edited, with notes 
and introductions to the plays, by Thomas Bulfinch, the well-known 
author of the Age of Fable, and other works. The plays selected 
are the best, the illustrations are admirable, and everything about 
the book gives evidence of exquisite taste and judgment, both on 
and care of the | the part of the publisher and editor. In these days, when Shake- 
speare has come to be a well-established text book in our schools, 
surely no edition could be better adapted to the needs of young 
people than this volume before us. 


of fine arts, as 
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Wuart is Art? or Art Theories and Methods concisely stated. 
By S. G. W. 
Price 75 cents. 


In this valuable little book we have in brief the general princi- 
ples of art stated. It traces the growth of art-culture and progress 
for the last thirty-five years. The author admits, as well he may, 
that we are, in America, still in the alphabet of art knowledge, but 
still give such cheering evidences of an awakening on the subject 


Benjamin. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


give promise of great things in the future. All 


lovers of the development of this higher culture will find this 
book a stimulant to noble aspirations. 


— Manchester Science Lectures for the People, including Technical 
Chemistry by Prof. Roscoe, three lectures by Prof. Williamson on 
the Succession of Life on the Earth, and three lectures by Prof. 
Lockyer on Why the Earth’s Chemistry is as it is, are published 
by Macmillan & Co., London and New York, and for sale by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, - 


JULY ATLANTIC, 


Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


The Queen of Sheba. The first chapter of T. B. Atp- | of 


RICH'S new novel. 

Recreation and Solitude. By W. J. Sritiman. 

Crude and Curious Inventions. Third paper. By 
Epwarp H. 

A Night-Picture. By C. P. Crancu. 

At the Sign of the Savage. An amusing sketch by 
W. D. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest, COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Ciassical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
speneenge and gratuities. Four courses of study are 


‘ered 
ean usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


Il. A Ph course of four years for the degree of 
B. Ph. (The same as I., with Modern Languages and Blect- 
ive work in the place of Greek.) 

7 oe Engineering course of three years for the degree 


ACentury of Congress. A historical paper by Hon. | o¢ ¢. 


James A. GARFIELD, 
Freedom Wheeler's Controversy with Provi- 
dence, A capital story by Rose Terry Cooxe. 


Fireflies. By Epcar Fawcerrt. 
Nightwatches. By James 
A full Contributors’ Club. 
Editorial Departments. 
TERMS: 35 cents a number; $4 a year; with 
life-size portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, $5. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND CO., BOSTON; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


FRENCH NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 


To meet July 10, under the direction of L. Sauveur, Theo. 


Ph.D., LL.D., author of * Entretiens sur la Grammaire, 
**Causeries avec mes Eléves,”’ etc. 

There will be three classes in she school: One of Litera- 
ture, another for beginners, a third for children; also a 
training department, in which children willbe lit by the 
pupils, Some lessons in Latin will be given, in order to illus- 
trate the application of the new system to the teaching of 
ancient languages. For circulars, apply by letter at 5: West 


Attention, Teachers ! 
SUMMER BOARD 


Among the Granite Hills! 


THE LOCATION 
Is in one of the most delightful towns on the 

autiful in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
is elegantly situated, in fine order; beautiful 
* grounds, spacious yards for children, a fine 

gymnasium, croquet lawns, etc. ; rooms com- 
and good pianos accessible to all who re. 

THE PRICE 
of board, from $3 00 to $7.00 per week, is so 
moderate that individuals or families will find 
it as economical to spend a few weeks in this 
and home, as to remain at 
their own residences. 

TEACHERS 
and their friends, and all desirous of a quiet, 
healthy, and delightful summer retreat, will 
do well to inquire at our office, before making 
other plans This beautiful resort is on the 
line of travel to the American Institute at 
Montpelier. Address 


New-England Jour. of Education, 
124 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


To Teachers, Needing Rest. 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, |.‘ 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y., 


Is the largest Hygenic Cure in the world. It is a place 
where all classes of Invalids get well, and where great num- 
} Ts of persons needing rest and recuperation annually come. 

t its great growth and reputation, because, under its 
management, thousands of chronically sick persons have re- 
covered good health, to whom we are at liberty to refer. 
Special terms to teachers. 

Lettersasking for information will be answered promptly, 

FREE OF CosT. asa 
JAMES C. JACKSON. 


IV. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of th 
years for graduates—four years forall thers— 
Examinations for admission June 2rst and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue or additional information. address 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
106 2 College Hill, Mass. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnureys will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation to read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 
The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellews of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gam, DE. Dean of Episc. 
School ; Professor Dunbar, nm of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of F. ; Professor Goodwin ; 
F. Professor Lane; (Harvard University.) 


R. M. Mason, Esq.; Hon. Robert C. Wint ; Hon. 
Geo. S. Hillard; Hon. Richard Frothi ; Dr. &. Eliot; 
Rev. Dr. Tyler, Prof. of Greek, (A st College); Rev. 


Phillips Brooks; Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D.D.; Rev. A. 
Vinton, D.D.; Rev. Dr. Warren, Prest. on Unio. 
N. B.—Dr. Humpurays continues to prepare adult pupils 
at a distance in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and Criticism by Correspondence. 
293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April 12, 1877. 116 22 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 
East Greenwich, R. I, Fuly 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 


Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes 
all branches of 


Literary and Musical Instruction. 
No teacher or pupil of whatever grade of proficiency can 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and Colleg: 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
ical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGser, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Address the 


Open to both sexes. Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 2z 

ELOIT COLLEGE, Wisconsin. For cata- 

logue address President A. L. Cuarin. 5122 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfi Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spautpina, Principal. 


CBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 265 Boziston 
street, Boston, Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 


The different departmen inde en, Preparat and 
Upper, accommodate coals of both sexes from ane to 
twenty-one a of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. " 


CUAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and hom For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 tz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Counjy, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Bunt. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


DBUEY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Cc Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
mn, . GREGORY. Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For 
the President, Gnomes Fr Macoum, 


Prof. COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vi. For 


catalogue, etc.. address the President, C. B. Husert. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. Anprews. 


H, Wy UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. — 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS, 


GODDARD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanry Prixst, Principal. 


wren ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLaxzsian, A. M. 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2 
HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. Address L. C. ArmsTRONG, 66 zz 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaxr, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with t : = 


class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 
W-BRITAIN eer SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Princi "7 
PEiuce ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. ~ Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Guo. H. Corrin, Princ, 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 70 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Departmen 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Pref. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


GFRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stresses, A.M. 


EST PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIO 

INSTITUTE. For both sexes. New building for 
Ladies. rate in each room, Address JoNATHAN 
Jongs, A. M., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 123 | 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 4 and 5, and September 
19 and 20. S. Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May 
Address Prof. J. A. Banton. | 


afford to lose the opportunities here afforded. 
location, unsurpassed for healthfulmess and beauty of 
scenery. Send for Circular to > , 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
18m Music Haut, BOSTON. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on THurspay, Oct. 4 
1877, in the commodious new College Building. Clinica 
instruction is given in the Woman's Pennsylvania 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spring 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to all ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., De 

1162 N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila, 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


No, 10 Somerset 8t., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure whee ony = prep- 

aration for Harvard University and for me Doane hools. 
Copies of recent examination wi sent on appli- 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel es, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 

Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


New-England Musical Bureau 
Furnishes and fills situations. 
Address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, ton. 


SILICA BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
ted Slates, for Stats or Leap Pencit, 
adopted and extensively used for the last Six Years by the 
Boards: of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
y Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 


man 
and Stationers them (staple). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO. Fulton Bik cerner of Church. 
Catalogues free ; Sample to TRAcumrs. 107 38 


jal attention to defective 


Jas. 
urd S Baxter, and Faculty of Oratory 
on Weat Spricgheld street, Boston. tf 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all tments. Address 

“Amer. Educational Union,’ 131 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for Scheol Vacances. Established 
1857. Send for Mutual Plan and A pplication Form. 


Voce CULTURE FOR SPEECH. Defective 
Speech cured. Water K. Fosss (Grad. Bost. Univ 
Sch. Oratory). Send for circular to No. Cambridge, Mass. 


IONIST, Union 
UARTERLY ELOCUT § chi, 3. 


M.Y.; $1 peryr. Anna Randall-Di 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N. Y. 


NEWTON E 


oncaerss ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Best advantages; fine location. For catalogue, ad- 
dress N. Lzavenworth, Principal. 123 f 
lish and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Auten, West Newton, Mass. g1zz 


W Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send ro cts. fer Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3452 


GHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


tt. 


edical aay or circ’ and information 
address Prof. C. I. Parpsx, 426 East 26th street. 


Wy 4anex ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
deuts for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. , 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 

Address Miss Annie E. Toanion, Principal. 101 Zz 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 
superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ.  gitf 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 
ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Smal] Fam- 
ily School. Address Miss Avkte Brewer, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 123 m 
L482 SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
School of excellent advan. 


Auburndale, Mass. A home f ex 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principa’, 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 1242 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Maat, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
TX i. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 

information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Summer Term begins Aprti 3. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 


101 Zz I, N. CARLETON, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 


Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address ae 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
ALTER SmitH, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


M4884cHusEtTs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Next entrance examination, July 11 and 12. 
Address KE. H. Russgxt, Principal. 55 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 
course of study two years. AS and Advanced 
Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next entrance examination July 6, ee 
54 22 LLEN E, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpzn, A.M 


GTATE SALEM, MASS. 
‘or Ladies 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
W BStrizLp NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, addr 


etc., ess 
J. W. Dicxrwsom. Principal. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Summer Training for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877- n, Music, and Drawing, without addi- 


tional charge. For ca address JOHN OGDEN or 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN Principal Worthington, Franklin 
County, $7 33 
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THE ART OF BOOKKEEPING. is one of the most successful teachers in New! Eiggential Books | , GEACHERS, 
— E 1 3- an itle 
How hard, when wish ngland. — FOR ~ § 96 tf STEWART. 
fish Now is the time to buy school-property at h d S t d t 
ures. 
With literary hooks,— . cheap rates. See our notices of property offered e@ac ers an u en Ss. Fancy sketches, and true representations ae’ eetare, 
; Who call and take some favorite tome, for sale. Among them a boarding-school in the made to order ; the fancy sketches, half the price of the true 
ey thus complete their se ome ILL. 
By making one at you. a Nd — The True Order of Studies. By the Rev. Tuomas} ~ 
I of my “ Spencer” quite bereft, WE could name several of our best schools in — ore President of Harvard College. 
heft, which the Wakefield earth-closet has been in use| teachers and educators, the simple announce-| Of superior ENGLISH manufacture, and 
Nor could I save my q Taeaa™ » to the complete satisfaction of the school mana- | ment of such a work by Dr. Hill, will be sufficient to attract| justly celebrated for Elasticity, Durabitity, 
; their atteution. In his “ True Order of Studies” | Ong Evenness of Point, In 15 Numbers, 


gers. The committee of award at the Centennial | ,. have, in plain, simple English, the most practical, com- 


And then I saw my “ Crabbe” at last, : 
pact, and at the same time, profoundly philosophical exposi+ 


Like Hamlet, backward 29; gave a first premium. the 
And as the tide was ebbing fast, to: ngland Four 
Of course I lost my “ Rowe.” BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS., is a region of rare | nad of Education. re er THE SP ENCERIAN 
My “ Mallet” served to knock me down, and various attractions. Pittsfield, the shire-town, | 
Which nrakes me thus a talker; “the Switzerland of America,” occupies a broad | Yournad. SS T E E L P E N Ss ! 
While studying o’er the fire, one day, if not unequaled in beauty and salubrity by any | rhe Education of American Girls. Edited by! Yarteties suitable to every style of writing 
My “ Hobbes” amidst the smoke, townin New England. 2 volume | 70" sate by the Trade generally. A Sample 
They bore my “ Colman clear away, Maplewood Hall is situated m this lovely neigh- | »,at has appeared on the subject.” —Hart/ord Post. Card, containing one each of the 15 Numbers, 
And carried off my “ Coke. borhood, and it is to be opened to summer board- ade Cheragerinad by compmnpnalvense, learning, candor, | by mail, on receipt of ¥5 Cents. 
They pick’d my “ Locke,” tome far more ers during the coming vacation. The grounds, | ©miom IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
eadnanae tel . eds” fully open to guests after the vacation begins, are HART. 115m 138 & 140 Grand 8t., New York. 
Without a “ Home” on earth. six acres in extent—a beautiful park—containing | German Universities. A Record of Vevssual Fopet- 
If once a book you'll let them lift, lawns shaded with maples and elms of fifty years’ pg otal ; Pn ges pg Tr and the United 
Another they conceal, : growth, adorned with fountains and flowers, and States. By Prof. Jamas Moxcan Hart. 12mo, 
For though I caught them stealing “ Swift,” |; : ane h cloth, $1.75. 
As owiltly went my “ Steele.” intersected with numerous walks ; a summer-house Admirable in conception and execution.” —Prof. Moszs TATIO 
and arbors also adorn the grounds. Corr UR NER FO 
“ Hope” is not now upon my shelf, A ** Evidently the result of the closest personal cbservation, 
Where late he stood elated; under the guidance of hi cuhure, and the purest interest 
But what is strange, my “ Pope” himself lake, five miles distant, supplies the hall, as it | i® ‘he knowledge sought.” —New York /ndependent. 
Is excommunicated. does the village, with the purest water; and gas CALDERWOOD 
and other city conveniences and luxuries are found | On Teaching: Its Ends and By Haury 
And what was Crusoe’s fate to save, along with the fresh and bountiful diet and Usiversiay oF Edinburgh Sauer in The Philosophy 
’T was mine to lose,—a “ Savage.” peculiar luxuries of country homes. The rooms of the Infinite,” ete, etc. s2mo, cloth, $1.25. = = 
abe are ample and newly furnished, and windows] book of practical value; Multum in parvo. Should = 
Even “ Glover's” works I cannot put y be in the hands of every teacher and parent.” —Syracuse 
My frozen hands upon, and piazzas afford extensive and charming] Yourna/. Most pa Use 
I lost my “ Foote” views. The large gymnasium, with its swings PUTNAM. Popular RENS in 
Hoyle” with of and bowling alleys, is also open to the guests of SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. PRICE 
” 2. he hall during the vacation of the school,| The Best Reading: A Classified Bibliography for , —— - 
To save my “Goldsmith” from arrest, Herses and carriages, including the somewhat “pew OBE OFFIOg 
In vain I offered “ Bayle.” famous Maplewood omnibus, furnish facilities for yess AMDENNL- 26 JOHN STF 
I “ Prior” sought, but could not see drives, pic-nics, or mountain excursions, The Lists, arranged under about 50 subject-headings, in — 
The “ Hood” go late in front; Hall is within ten minutes walk of the churches, | _ 
And when I turned to hunt for “ Lee. -offi d rail ' gpm 
4 ge 7 post-office, and railway station, — nexed. New edition, corrected, enlarged, and contin- 
Oh, where was my Leigh Hunt ? On the Boston & Alfany Railroad and at the ued to the Fallof 1876. s2mo, paper, $1.25; cl., $1.75 or 
. ; ams Railroads, Pittsfield may be reached in a| Cowrant. 
And then, alack! I * Mi ” Hair Blackboard Eraser, 
“Mickle,” little more than five hours by four daily trains) SAPANESE the vest and 
Tj it h : trains on four competing routes from New Yor t paid for 20 cents. Send for Price List. D. 
to feed, viz. : the New York & New Haven and Housa- PUTHAM. ; EMACK, Manftr., 114 William St., Mew York. 107 tf 
To think I cannot read my “ Reid.”, tonic Railroads via Bridgeport, the Harlem Rail-| The, World's Progress; mney of Dates. _ 
|road vi Chatham and ihe Tiudson iver Ka-| an, al 
M classics would not iet lie, — road or ats via udson or any. ation of the World to the Present Time. By G. P. Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
A thing so fondly 44 The prices are very moderate, and a special re- Puram, A.M, a Chart. volume the best Mocary Hangings, for Church, 
Like Dr. Primrose, I may cry, duction will be made during the most delightful (about 1000 pages). sone. $3.50; , bass ’ $5 00. : Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted. 
My “ Livy” has eloped. months of the year, June and October, the jatter Pm The most comprehensive bovk of its size and price in eM A a 
clothing the Maple ‘torests on the hill-sides with | ‘ ‘li 
My life is ebbing fast away; ; P ° 1t has been planned so as to facilitate access to the larg- 
y g y; colors indescribably gorgeous, The Hall will also} est amount of useful information in the smallest possible ° 
I suffer from these shocks ; be open for permanent board. For terms, address | compass.” —Suffalo Courier. Sanitar y Reformer S | 
And though I fix’d a lock on “Gray,” JaMEs D. FRENCH, manager. — ‘it is absolutely essential to the desk of every merchant, 
—S. . 
And when they ask about my ail New, choi tical. Send ts to Wau, E. B Lancaster, Pa, 
They still have made me slight retarns, School Committee Notice. | pictionary of pates: Relating to all Ages and Na-| - 
And thus my griefs divide ; z " An examination of candidates for Principal of the Bangor tions, for Universal Reference. Edited by Banjamin =a PE 
For, oh, they cured me of my Burns, High School will take place on July 10th, next, at 10 Vincent. The New (14th) English Edition. With an SS 
And eased my “ Akenside. o'clock a.m., in the High School Building. Applicants for American Supplement, containing about 200 additional Bias Ml a 
But all I think [ shall not say, the position, wishing information regarding the course of pages, including American Topics anda copious Bio- x i 
Ste int tne on co studies pursued in the High Schook can apply to S. P. graphical Index. By G. P. Putnam, A.M. In one Ens c 
y anger burn, Brapsury, Ksq., School Agent, Bangor, Me very large volume of more than 1000 pages. Price, & 
For, as they never found me “Gay,” R. KELLEHER, $9.00 ; half Russia, $12.00 
They have not left me “ Sterne.” This is the most comprehensive and reliable book of ref- ea i 
Th ference in this department ever published. The last En ES it 
—Thomas Hood. P REP. ARATION FOR COLLEGE. lish edition of the original work is given entire, together with ; 
Students preparing for Harvard, Wellesley, and other American additions which were essential to the compilete- SS; 
Célleges, or Scientific Schools, can learn of a Classical In. | Of volume which is marvelous for its fullness and ac- 4 
structor, Principal of a city High School of large experience | “474° No good library can dispense with this volume. —_ | 


Publisher’s Notes. and success, whose pupils have entered Harvard with . 
ARMITAGE. 


“honors,” taken Porter prize at Amherst for ‘* best prepar- 


WE call ; $ “ , _| ation,” and “highest rank’’ at Wellesley. Students tak 
r particular attention to Teachers Ex during July and August, and for the year, at reasonable The Childhood of the English Nation; or, The E ARTH CLOSETS 
change” column, on second page of this paper. | charge. Particulars of F. B. Snow, or T. W. Bickwait, Beginnings of English History. By KE. S. Arm- a 


16 Hawley street, Boston, where credentials may be seen. ITAGR. 12m0, Cloth, $1.25. 
It is delightful to use ink, in writing, that flows ** It would be quite impossible for us to praise this little $40, 830, 815, $5. 
book beyond its deserts. It does admirably what it att ts. 
freely, copies perfectly, and will not mold in warm P. H. ROD E N, © One of the very best of histories for both and way 
ee i i ‘oung and old.” —Christian Register. n the house, requiring attention once in a few 
is made and sold by Maynard |(Successor to Roden & Townsend,) author hes thought out her gubjent and on than be believed 
{ " thoroughly, a iven us the result in a clear and at- without using. Approv y physicians, nurses, 
oyes, tractive shape.” Satur, day Review. 2 scientists, and all users, 
352 Washington St., Boston, A New Star Atlas, For the Library, School, and Ob- 


TEACHERS who wish the best books relating to : 
professional work, will do well to read the ad | !* ering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices.| ervatory. In «a circular Maps,with two Index Plates. | THE COMBINED GORRODE 


vertixement of G. P. Putnam's Sons. They haye| Comme -| And Stop Pail, 
a large ue of works on 
KIMBALL BROS., Or $5 Water Closet, Improved. 


Our SumMeR VACATION is at hand, and to Photographers, ’ 

be 
those who are asking “ Where shall we spend it ?”| 667 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, nena very hag 
we answer, “ Among the G “ ills.” bd cleanly, noiseless, handy. ust the thing fo 

g the Granite Hills.” See a) College ad School Class-Work a Specialty.  |182 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK,| days, dark nights, and four o'clock tn the 


notice of the location, house, price, etc. It is just i i 
Estimates given on application. stamp. 
for recuperation; we know| 2 (2) A. W. KIMBALL. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. Only Awards at the CENTENNIAL 
a thorough trial. EXPOSITION. The Greatest Awards every- 
NUMERAL CARDS. Series of Auases(ssicen ts amber, Harts German Clee | _ Where have been given to the Goods made by 


Essex CLass Used in the best Pri Schools in Boston. Address | sics f 4 i 
ICAL INSTITUTE is first-class in its (praia) ANNIE WALLER, Springfield Se, pages ef the Klementary and Advanced | /he Wakefield Earth Closet and Commode Co. 


privileges and appointments, Principal Deering or THomrson, Brown & Series, sent on receipt of stamp. 1248 104 f 34 Dey Street, New. York, 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


LATIN PROSE through English Idiom; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 7; cts. 

Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 

Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND— 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Secretary, Agent, 


23 Franklin Street. 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 


Have just published: NEW YORK. 
Is GUR REPUBLIC A FAILURE? By E. H. 

Watson. 12mo, cloth ex., ink and gold, 436 pp. $1.50. 
“Fair, candid, impartial.’—Hov, J. H. Brake, Boston. 
Comprehensive patriotism.’’—Hon. Grorce S. Hit- 
LarD, Boston. ..-.** Perfection given to the form and style.’’ 
—Hon. Martin Brimmer, Soston......** Able, impartial, 
and statesmanlike compendium.”’—Hown. J Q Avams, Aiass. 

For sale, with all our publications, by 
W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St., Boston. 


MATERIAL 
(ILTON BRADLEY & 


PRINGFIELDMASS. 


The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 


Four parts, paper, each é 
one vol., c'oth and gilt............ 


LAXTON, REMSEN, 


AND HAFFELFINGER, P 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE LEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCKIPTIVE ASTRONOMY, for the use of 
Colleges and Academies. By CuArums Ji Wuire, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. 1 be § demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. 00. 

A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the N- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry FLanpgrs, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, @1.'75. 

_ “No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 

importance to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 

knowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 

Constitution.”” 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFPELFINGER, 
ublishe 
114 624, 626, 628 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


“OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price :— 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy. 


Inquiries concerning the intellectual Powers and 
the Investigation of Truth. By Joun Aper- 
cromBik, M.D. With additions, &c., by Rev. 


Abbott's Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy. 


The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings Py J uN 
M.D, With additions by Kev. 


Dymond’s Moral Philosophy. 


Essays on the Principles of Morality and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind. By J. Dymond 12mo,cloth......--- 1.10 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
Paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 


_ Lhe best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 121 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
ST. LOULS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


.so | Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
1.50 The five books to Teachers 
Counting-house .. 3.00 | for examination for $3.50. 


Special terms for introduction. 314 22 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOS TON. 
Sunday School i ith he! 
Teachers’ Bibles, Koslsh and American, allstyles, and 
prices from $1.50 to @15.00. : 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 


rican, very low. ‘ 
Rev. F. and 250 best 
uthors, on ics, 1877. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 


Prim 


$ A WEEK in own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H, HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine 


L°ckwoon, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 38! Washington Street, Boston, 


What is Art? S. G. W. Benjamin. 


Industrial Art Education, Considered 


ieally.. Walter Smith. . +20 
The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . 3-50 
Student-Life at Harvard, 
The Harvard Book-Rack, . 1.00 


For every Teacher’s table. 
The Portable Book-Case. Send for circular. 106 


LOTHROP _& CQ., Boston. 


** A little book, but all of it filled with the t 

Wheat,” says the Rev. Cook, in commen 
THE STILL HOuUR, 
BY PROF. PHELPS, 

*In beauty of thought and grace of expression, it i 
classic?’—S S. Times 
Plain edition, 60 cts. Tinted paper, gilt edges, $1.00 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 
Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 
H. A. Page, author of ** Golden Lives,’”’ etc. 1 vol. 
nning e: oun en. 
Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary's College, Rees 
drews. From the 14th English edition. Revised. 
vol, 12mo, cloth, $1. 
Wise books of incentive Geanete, judiciously written, 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Church History Stories. Six volumes now ready. 
Glaucia: a Story ef Athens in the First Century, 
Flavia: a Tale of the Church in the Second Century. 
Quadratus : a Tale of the World in the Church. 
Ayesha: a Tale of the Times of Mohammed 
Leofwine the Saxon: a Story of Hopes and Struggles. 
Elfreda: a Sequel to Leofwine. 
Price per volume, $1.50. 

(In Press:) Conrad: a Story of the Times of Wicliff. 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Parsgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 zz 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 

No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 

RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1'771-1862.,) 
12mo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 
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Publishers. 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NOTICE. 
THE PUBLICATIONS 


— OF — 


SAML. BAGSTER & SONS, 


consisting of 


Bibles, Lexicons, Concordances, 
Grammars, &c., 


HEBREW, GREEK, ENGLISH, and 
CONTINENTAL LANGUAGES, 


are now offered at 


Wholesale and Retail 


On the same terms as our own Publications. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, N. ¥. 

*,* Catalogues and Specimen Pages gratis. 


WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


the Princess Felix 


124 


Ten Years of My Life. By 


Salm-Salm. Cloth 1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. lil, cloth. 1.75 


pres and ite Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 

. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


ATTENTION, NOVEL READERS! 


LOOKOUT FOR THE BEST NOV- 
ELS OF THE SEASON! 


First Love Best! 


Gail Hamilton's New Departure. 


VINETA; 
Or, The Phantom City. 
By the talented author of “Good Luck,” ete. 


JACK. 


By A. Daupet, author of “ Sidonie.” 


One Hundred Thousand “ Sidonie”’ sold! 
Forty Thousand “Jack” already sold! 
All Booksellers and Newsmen should have them. 


EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITION to the CRIMEA. 
By Howarp Russert. LL.D. New and 
revised edition. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
“ Appears opportunely, and will be read at this time with 
renewed interest.—London Datly News. 
TURKEY: Being Sketches from Life. By The Roving 
Englishman. Reprinted in part from ‘* Household 
Words,” with numerous additions. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 

Have: 1. Theolo the largest assortment in New 
York. 2. An of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and Oullege Books, 
new and second-hand, sometimes at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete cyclopedia of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, lllustrations, 5ermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars 


PUBLISHING CO., 

tg Murray Street, New York, 

— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 
r aders, History, and Grammars. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, and Geometry. 

es. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 Zz 


VAN NOSTRAND, 

© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
lattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Welabach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 

Pynchon’s Chemical 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .-.--.--------+ 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer's Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


yo WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following anp Text-Booxs 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Chemistry. 


Atkinson’s (anot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


Correspondence solicited, 


104 


Cheap Bibles. 


The only place in Boston where all publications of the 
American bisie Society are sold 


AT COST, 
is at No. S. Beacon Street, — Depository of Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society. E. CUTLER, Agt 


120 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUILD. 


Send stamp for our new Illustrated Catalogue of Books on 
Architecture and Drawing, Drawing Materials, &c. A. F. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N. Y. 


KINGDOM 


MOTHER GOOSE. 


- A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and public schogls, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music, Motion 
Songs, &c., for the school-room. 

Price 50 cents. All orders must 


by be post-paid to my address. 
¢ G. N. BORDMAN, 
: = ere Box 231, Melrose, Mass. 


rT) For an INKSTAND for 
A Paten School Desks has just been 
ranted to H. H. BurrincTon, the well known druggist on 
orth Main street. Dr BurrinGcTon seems to be fortu- 
nate in inventions for school purposes. A year ago a patent 
was awarded him for a Blackboard Eraser, and his Black- 
boards have a world-wide reputation.” —Previdence Four- 
nal, April 17, 1877- 
Scheate oapiitel with the above on the lowest terms, by 
the proprietor, or by A. G. WHITCOMB, Agt., 73 Fulton 


Street, Boston. Call and see. 123 2 
es worth $5 
d. Maine. 


FRED JUENGLING, 


Engraver w Wood, 
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NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 


Only machine 


Latest 
producing { Antomatic 
Results. Indicator. 


SIL 


of every machine, 


ENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Wor. Bond St.) 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


F 


ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION 


Send 


118 (2M) 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

for Catalogue. 

N. H. EDGERTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 


Fir 


ziving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent fr 


_~MYER 
AS¥LLS Co 


16 toned, low priced, fully warranted, Catalogues 
ee, 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Best Known. 


664 to6%4 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, 


Sole Agent in Boston for the Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


x 
= 


EL 


STHEL PENS 


The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


Joseph Gillott’s 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


oseph Gillott’ s, name 
Warranted. Designating No. 


most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
° 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


The American School Cabinet 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 


Is at present the best, ¢ 
nent adapted to Educational purposes. It comprises 


And has been already adopted 
schools and institutions. The price is $40. List sent on 
application. 
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MINERALS. 


and has the most cemplete arrange- 


70 Minerals, 

30 Metals and Metallic Ores, 
50 Azeic Recks, 

50 Fessiliferous Bocks, 


in a great number of our 


BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
«48 Arch St., Boston. 


| 
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| 
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NEW-ENGLAND, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Publish a complete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works: 
The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos's New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi’s Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Yaumans's New Chemistry, Morse’s Zoology. 
Science, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 BOSTON. 


52 
A S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 
H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 

Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Speliers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 


~ Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c, &c. 


New-England Agents G. E. WHITTEMOR 
H. C. WHITE, 


The Boston Yournal Chemistry says of Hutchi- 
son’s Physiology and Hygiene: 

“ This book is one of the very few school-books on these 
subjects which can be unconditionally recommended. It is 
accurate, free from needless technicalities, and judicious in 
the practical advice it gives on Hygienic topics. The illus- 
— excellent, and the is well printed and 

und 


This book is used in such advanced educational institu- 
tioms as Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Dart- 
mouth College, Iowa State University, lowa Agricultural 
College, Beloit College, University of Kentucky, &c., &e. ; 
in High Schools, like the Boston (nine in number), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Providence, R. I., New Haven, Conn., Bal- 
timore, Md, Milwaukee, Wis., and in hundreds of others ; 
also in hundreds of Schools of lower grade. ; 

The volume is tully illustrated, and is attractively bound, 
300 pages, 12mo. Retail Price, $1.50. A cory fill be sent 
to Teachers for examination on receipt of -price. Very 
liberal terms for first introduction. 

Published by CLARK & MAYNARD, 

tro (m) 5 Barclay St., New York. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 


WEN, New-England A 
Bt, BOSTON. 
az 


W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 
142 Grand-St., N. Y¥. 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


Greenleaf’s ‘Mathematical Series, 
Will publish 


in May,a 


New Graded Test-Speller. Also an 


Independent Hand-Book of Arithmetic, 
to accom any mathematical series. 
address the Publishers. ewe 


INN & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney’s Essentials of Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek er. 
Goodwin's Anabasis (4 Books 
Geometry, by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 

son's Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greeaough’'s Latin Course. 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


awe 
Goodwin's Grk.Gr. Hary 
Mason's Music, Whedler’s 


Van ANTWERP, Bracc & Co. 


\SUCCESSORS TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Clectic¢ Kducational Series 


A Complete Series. as 
A Progressive Series. 


An Attractive and Durable Series. 


A Practical Series. 
A Pepular Series. 
A Cheup Series. 


The standard school-books of the Eclectic 


Series are more extensively used in public and 


private schools throughout the United States than any other similar publications. The wide- 
spread popularity of these books, their long-continued use in the best schools, and the unequivocal 
indorsement of them by experienced teachers, are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 
worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 


The Eclectic Series includes 


McGuffey’s Readers, Speller, and Charts, 
Ray’s Arithmetics, 
y’s New Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 


Thalheimer’s Ancient, 

Modern Histories, 

Brown’s Physiology, 
Norton’s Philosophy, 
Norton’s Elements of Physics, . 


Medizval and 


Schuyler’s Logic, 
Andrew’s Manual of Constitution, 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers 
and Primary Speller, 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
uyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 
Evans’s School Geometry, 
Latin Grammar, 
omew’s 
Dofiet’s French Method, — 
Duffet’s French Literature, 
Hepburn’s Manual of 
ool Supervision, 
Kid's Elocution, 
Reader, 
te’s School Registers, 
Etc. Etc. Ete. 


WH” For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, address the Publishers. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY. N. E. 


Co., 


28 Bond Street, New York. 
Agt., 3 School St., Boston, 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


Recent publications for High Schools, Academies, and 
Private School 


Popular Books! PRICES REDUCED. 


Orton’s Comparative Zoology. $1.80 
Autenrieth's Homeric Dictionary. .....--.---- 1.10 


Student’s Smaller Classical Dictionary...... 1.25 
Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans... .75 
French P; ineipia,—Parts I. and sok. 

Student's Merivale’s Rome... .... 1625 
Green's short Hist. of the English People.. 1.30 


Duff's Common School Book-keeping....... +50 
Student's Cox's History of Greece...........- 1.35 
Chemistry (revised) 1.00 
Loomis’s Elements of Algebra (revised)...... .go 


Very favorable bys = for int 


104 22 41 F lin BOSTON, Miss. 
ENRY HOLT & CO. 
; 25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 
Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed., with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 


Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40, 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 


Send for Catalogue. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 

ada itions o ickens, 

Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. " 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton’s Geographies 

Gray's Botanies ; &c. & 

For New-Kngland States address 

GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


66 
EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dotpaar, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1amo, cloth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 
happy possessor of a Porte Lumiere, Magic or 
other Apparatus, will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. T 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 


ion of t 
Your'mal af Education. 
*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for examination, post- 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue mailed free. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 az 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Phygics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macnilan 

MACMILLAN & CO., 

104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 


Pa . & 8.’s 
Bartholomew's Dra 


and 
w ks. 
Bartholomew's Cards. 


Crosby's Greek Series. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Rolfe & Gillets Cseabridige Course of 
Wilson's 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Box 4374 53 


Gen'l New-England NEw YORK. 
A. MANSON, 99 Bromheld'St,, Boston. 


( *P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
° Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart's German Classics for Students. 
tnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 614, 
e Elementary Science Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Adv d Sci Series (14 vols. ready), $1.50, 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
Day's Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


Bo PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre. 
pared for public schools by Pror. Water SMITH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com. 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos, ss 


HELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books : 
Oln Arithmetics, 
rit full Cc books.) 


in two 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mat 
Patterson's Spellers. 4 


P 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
den’s ence 0 vernment. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 


Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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ARMSTRONG & CO. 
Have just published 


A Political Economy 


FOR HICH SCHOOLS, Vu.: 


PERRY'S INTRODUCTION. 


Specimen Copies, $1.00. 


Address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 


New-England Agent, 
23 HAWLEY ST., BOSTON. 
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BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
Pu 


758 Broadway, New York, 


BLISHERS OF 
he | The Franklin Series of 


Readers. 

By George S. ~—y and L. J. Campbeli 
The Analytical Readers... 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar! 

alcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 
Seavey’s Gaodsich's History of United States. 
8 Go ch’s ory 0 

By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 

By i. C. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 

The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
System of and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 

For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


rT BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON. MASS. 


NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
Plane, Solid and Spherical; University Edition. 

This work contains some original features of great prac- 
tical value, and the latest and most approved presentation of 
the subject. It is based, substantially, on the same plan as 
has made the author’s former works so popular. Numerous 

actical questions illustrative of each Book, and theorems 
‘or demonstration, are introduced, serving as practical 
application of the are of the Book, and for discipline 
in discovering methods of demonstration. Many more exer- 
cises, arranged in proper order, are also added at the Close 
of the whole. : 

In the preparation of this work the author has obtained 
valuable suggestions from many European works on 
mentary Geometry, and the whole has been submitted to the 
criticisms of some of the most eminent educators. 

Copies for examination mailed on receipt of 75 cents. Fa- 
vorable terms for first introduction. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Camp 


Edwards’ Outlines of English 
Correspondence solicited. 


| 
| 
Cata - Liberal terms for introduction, and 
| 
| 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 
Thalheimer’s History of England, = —_h 
P NEW YORK, 
Publishers of 
Books. 
Ceurse. 
nsmMore raded Spelling anks. 
Patterson's Complete Composition Boo 
| 'Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
escriptive Catal ith rates of introducti : Walton’s A ; well's 
itinm Geometries ; Eliot's History of U. 8. 
I’s Concise History of the U. 8.; 


